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T ake the Santa Fe, going 

to the N. E. A. convention 
’ in SanFrancisco.July9-13, 
1906. 

Only line under one 
management, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It’ sthepicturesqueway. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You mayvisit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals, 
the best in the West. 
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You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E.A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address Passenger De- 
rtment, A. T. & S. F. 
y. B-1119 Railway 

ge, Chicago, 











Spain 

Norway, Sweden, Russia, Poland, Ireland, Scotland, England; 

etc. gory A first-class. Limited parties. Superior conductor- 
01 


ship. 


‘DE POTTER 


Seven select parties sail in May, June, July, 
September, for various tours of Europe. 


27TH TOURS YEAR 


and French Chateaux; Tours Italy Central Europe, England; 


Old rid Tourist Guide, illustrated with programs, free. 


DE POTTER TOURS, 45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





EUROPE and ORIENT 


‘¢ Twenty-fifth season of uninterrupted success. 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 





+ 


8. P. 


pert guidanee. Limited parties. All arrangements 
. ee frst class. Special tours arranged for small 
Aa private parties. DR. and MRS. HOWARD 
AINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 








comme 
Tour 


IA SPECIAL SELECT PARTY leaves June 29th for 
England and the Continent. 


For Illustrated Itinerary of interest to those desiring to travel 
strictly first-class, and under pleasant auspices, address 

Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
808 East 15th Street, Indianapolis, Ind., or 











NEW VACATION 


TOUR $350 


Best itinerary in Europe. Exceptional leadership, Ex- 


perienced management. 


201 Clarendon Street, 


Inclusive prices. Address 
THE COPLEY TOURS 
Boston, Mass. 





Summer Vacation Tour in Europe, we2i.e24 


Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, the Rhine, Belgium, Paris, 
and London. 


vas 


L. MELANO ROSSI & CO. 
83 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Eleventh year. Two attractive tours by yy d 


iterranean June 2 and 19. 
Europe of the ee Kugler, 426 Walnut 
SOSERNRERE hh 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


22 East 45th Street, New York City, 





The untravelled have read but 


New Book 


“EUROPE 





WE BELIEV 


You may wish to join oneof our parties. The tours include all countries of Europe; anda 
separate book of tours through California can be had for the asking. When do 
to start? If you are interested, ACT. Write us for 


It is as full of valuable information as an egg is full of meat. 
REMEIMBER, EVERYTHING THE BEST and STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
By mail free to any address 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Square, New York; 306 Washington Street, Boston; 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Park Building, Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


one page of the Book of Life 


That if ° 
Look over oun 


OF TOUFs 720 Pages) al 


about Travel 


you wish 


IN i9s90o6” 











. ALTHOUSE’S _ 
# FOREIGN TOURS 


Annual Spring and Summer Mediterranean Tours 
‘sail April 28th and June 16th, visitiug Italy, Continental 
Countries and Great Britatn. 

Annual Long Summer Tour with Variations sails 
June 30th—(Irish Preliminary Tour, June 16th) 
visiting Great Britain and Continental Countries, in- & 
cluding Austria and Hungary; / \ 

Norway-Sweden Tour de Luxae, sails June 14; } 

Mid-Summer Tour sails July I8th, visiting Conti- i 
| nent, Grrat Britain, Select hmited parties, Everything 
first-cfass, Superiorleadership Noextras, Illustrated 
Booklet with itineraries mailed free. 





























JOHN W.ALTHOUSE, 716 CHESTNUT ST. 
 * PHILADELPHIA» 





HIGH GRADE. SPRING and 
ge* SUMMER TOURS. Small select 
E> 6° an under experienced guidance. 


ot ptive booklet on application. 
go @ THE EAGER TOURS 
<o? 650 Union Trust Building 
a altimore, = = = i 








Free Travel Map of Europe 


Full of definite suggestions for travellers. ‘The best routes 
are outlined, the best methods are explained in the accom- 
panying pamphlet. Write for it. 


Bureau of University Travel, 199 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
ies with leisure and 
Baill 


Old World Cours ieee: 


May 12 for Italy, June 80 for England. $530, no extras. 
Strictly high-class. Mr&éMrs.EdwardA. Robson, Yonkers. NY 





Small pepente part- 





Dr. Cole’s 50 day Auto Tour of Great Britain. 
Leaves London July 2d. Short daily trips. Slow Speed. No 
Sunday travel. Ideal way to’see the Old Country. Writefor 
itinerary. Dr. Cole, 1748 Broadway, New York City. 


3 Select two months’ Summer Tour. $ 
urd Small party. Best steamers. Per- 
sonal Goose. Soe atonce. Rev.” 
| STA BAI 


L. D. Temple, Watertown Z, Muss. meee 








H ; Mediterranean 

A Summer in Foreign Lands , Mediterrancan 
petente party, arrangements first-class. Four vacancies. 
ooklet. K. L. PANTLIND, 1790Prospect St., Cleveland. 





June23. Via Gibraltar. 14th party. Highest 


testimonials. Moderate price. Send for 
illustrated books, maps, etc. W. A. JOHNSON, 
214 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 








If you are going abroad and want to know 
WHAT TO SEE and 
HOW TO SEE IT MOST INTELLIGENTLY 
you should have “SUGGESTIONS FOR SIGHTSEEING 


‘AND READING.” Price 25 cents. TRAVEL, 37 
West 22d Street, New York City. 


Charles Dana Gibson: “It is 
The Real like a trip to Paris.” 


Inside glimpses of the 

















We Present the ‘*‘ Elite’’ Series of 
“Modern Humor” 











Comprising 

700 LIMERICK LYRICS, x60 
pages, cloth, tops gilt, 75c, 

RISH BULLS and. PUNS, 160 
pages, cloth, tops gilt, 7sc. 

A BUNCH OF YARNS—A fter. 
Dinner stories, and Convivial Toasts, 
160 pp., clo., tops gilt, 75c, 

THE PUN BOOK, 160 pages, clo., 
tops gilt 75C. 

SPICE AND PARODY—x60 pp., 
clo., tops gilt, 7sc. 

Any of the above new k 
price, All 5 prepaid auth pe oy for enue 
Edition de Luxe on deckle edge paper, bound in shot silk, 
adapte.| for gift or presentation, per set $10.00, prepaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or mon Y Sen’ i 
C. 0. D. with Privilege of exatnination If coe” seen 


Carey - Stafford Co, : 63 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


















BOOK CATALOGUE FREE 


New Miscellaneous Catalogue of Standard Rare and 
“— Books aan on voquent. 
enares ’n Burton’s Arabian Nights— 
vols., illstd. Published at $100; Paget 7 7 
THOMSON-PITT B 
945 Eighth Ave., N. 700K Co. 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES BOUGHT 















The Traveler’s Handbook 


for Transatlantic Tourists 


_ By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
_ Apractical book a sag on new lines for travelers 
in the eastern hemisphere. Full of suggestions with 
regard to such perplexing matters as shopping, hotels, 
tips, foreign usages, etiquette, and many other details 
of comfort and convenience, 
iz2mo. Price, $1.00 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











CHARMING GLIMPSES OF A FASCINATING LAND 


THINGS SEEN 
IN MOROCCO 


By A. J. DAWSON 

Author of ** Daniel Whyte,” ‘* African Nights’ Enter- 
. tainment,” ** Hidden Manna,” etc., a 

_ A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the 
Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. 


.* His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and 
his country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit 
and enlightenment by all who would know something 
of Morocco as it really is.’—Daily 7: elegraph. = 
8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 

2.70 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 














© world’s greatest Bo- 
Latin Quarte hemia, profusely 
illustrated, $1.20. 
s Funk & Wagnalls Company, 

of Pari Publishers, New York. 


Frederic Remington: * You have 
By F. Berkeley Smith eft nothing undone.” 














TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 


A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HvuGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 











Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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You Don’t Have 
to Read This 


ices speak for themselves. They 
are stuechalf publishers’ rates—in many ine 
stances less. 





TEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. 2 
ae Half vellum. Pub. price, $4.00; 
our Brice, To saeaaedae palesestesseeeeeneees $1.50 
AN ENGLISH GARNER. A collection of 
17th Century tracts, with an intro. by 
Lang. 12vols. Pub. price, $18.00; our 


NBs ceccenssctasecncclswsssieccececeeess - 9.95 
THE WORKS OF SHELLEY. Only com- 
plete edition. Edited by his wife. Pub. 
rice, $3.50; our price,...... secacoues ee 
MALTHUS IN POPULATION. | Pub. price, 
$3.50; our price, Rees can aainsecuoanceus > 2d 
MRS. BEETON’S BOOK ON HOUSEHOLD 
boca “2 pgp , 650 pages. Pub. ass 
5.003 OUP PTICG,..++seeeeseseeeees 
NEW SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
By McGovern, Corbett, and others. Pub. 
rice. $1.00; our Brice Reteeessis aves leone 50 
THE CREEVEY PAPERS. With portraits. 
Pub. price, $4 Ga ccmncnsies 2.85 


, $4.00; our price, 
G. P. R. JAMES’ COMPLETE NOVELS. 
25 vole, aon maoneee binding. Pub. 93.75 
rice, $75.00; OUT PTiCe,..+.eeeeeseeeeees : 
THE DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. Pub. price, $3.50; our % 
TICE, ccccdcccccsccccccctcsescscececccecs e é 
TUDOR AND STUART LOVE SONGS. 
Collected by Briscoe. Pub. price, $2.50; 
GR ITOR ce cneesess ccc mals auiasiieaieciaes'e ces 
ADVENTURES IN TIBET. By Wm. Carey. 
rice, $2.00; our price,......... Ae 15 
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A REMARKABLE WORK WITH A PHENOMENAL SALE!! 


Would you have a clear understanding of the BOOK OF 
THE REVELATION? Read that famous Commentary 


Lectures on the Apocalypse 
By JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D. 


Who was rong a leading minister in the Lutheran Church, and for many years 
a prominent and widely known pastor in Philadelphia. Author of “ Gospel 
in the Stars,” and many other well known bocks. His masterpiece is 
““LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE,” @ marvelous unfolding of one of the 
choicest portions of the Word of God. Three volumes, cloth, 12mo, 1,417 
pages with index and chart of the course of time. The present is the NINTH 
EDITION and consists of 5,000 sets (15,000 volumes). Total for all nine editions 
15,000 Sets (45,000 VoLumEs). This is an almost unprecedented record for 
an expository work and fully attests its value. It is having a world-wide 
circulation. The literary style of these Lectures is of the highest order, and this with the illuminating and instruc- 
tive nature of their expositions, gives them a FASCINATING AND ABSORBING INTEREST. Thousands of readers 
have commended them. Former price, $5.0; now only $2.50, carriage paid to any address in the world. 


CHARLES C. COOK, PUBLISHER, 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D, 
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Pub. ou: price, ae 
MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK. Edited by 
Sir Cortenay Boyle. Pub. price, $2.50; 


our price, 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DUMAS. “By 
Spurr. Pub. price $2.00; our price,.... 65 
LIFE AND ADV. OP JACK PHILLIP— 
Rear Admiral U. S. N. By Maclay. 
Pub. price, $2.50; our Price, ‘. 
REC. OF A ROYAL ACADEMICIAN. By 
Borsles. Pub. price, $2.50; our price, 1.10 
MOSES BROWN—Captain U. S.N. By 
Maclay. Pub. price, $1.25: our ie. -50 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN COOK. 
Intro. by Marion Harland. 319ill. Pub. 
rice, $1.50; our price, 4e 
LIFE LETTERS OF LADY SARAH 
LENNOX. Pub, ys. $4.00; our price, 1.00 
HOME DECORATION. By Wheeler. Pub. 
rice, $2.00; our price, 
DECORATIONS OF HOUSES. By Whar- 
ton and Codman. Pub. price, $2.50; our "3 
SUMED aint cantatas vsua asa scuaraesioaen ea e 
CORRES. OF WM. i, AND’ BISMARCK. 
2vols. Pub. price, $4.00: our price,.... 1.50 
A DOFFED CORONET. By Author of 
Martyrdom of an Empress. Pub. price, 
we OUT IEIOR. « .<...ca ben's sanevieacses waus 15 
MEMOIRS OF THB COUNTESS 
POTOCKA., Ill. Pub. price, $3.50; our 


rice 
MAKING ‘OF A’ COUNTRY HOME. ‘By 

Mowbray. Pub. price, $1.50; our price, 50 
ROBESPIERRE. By Bellock. Pub. price, 

$2.00; our price ee atelerenieislecie ies nieiacae 85 
WASHINGTON, THE CAPITAL CITY. 

By Wilson. 2vols. Ill. Pub. price, 

$3.50; our peice. Gate aware was wavaveas@escs 1.50 
NEW YORK, OLD AND NEW. By Wilson. 

2 vols. Ill, Pub. price, $3.50; our price, 2.25 
LETTERS of TALLEYRAND and LOUIS 

XVill. Pub. price, $2.00; our price,  .25 
CATS; ALL ABOUT THEM. By Simp- 

son. Pub. price, $1.00; our price,...... 50 


PLACE YOUR ORDER PROMPTLY 


We have only a small quantity of these titles. When 
sold they cannot be duplicate. City orders delivered 
free. Out of town orders, carriage extra, Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


ROHDE & HASKINS 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 
16 Cortlandt Street - New York 








The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work, 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQuit. 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position l The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
taken has behind it the authority of facts an figures. ; and valuable. 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive | The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. and well-written record of a popular movement, 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net; by Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











































Magically Appealing Irish Lobe Stories 
Ghe PASSIONATE HEARTS 2222;'csesitenene. 
By A MACM 5 stories. These tales of gallant, poetic Irish- 


men and blue-eyed Colleens are “ instinct 
with beauty,” says the Glasgow Herald, 
12mo, 75 cents, postpaid, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAN Y, Publishers, NEW YORE 











A Captivating Irish Story 
Th R d P h In a story bubbling over with genuine Irish wit are told the 
€ € 0oc er varied experiences of an ingenious poacher who succeeded 
® By SEUMAS MACMANUS in boldly hoodwinking four gamekeepers and shooting 


over the same estate as many different seasons, 


Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah: ‘The stories have all the racy flavor of the genuine Irish tale, 
and are told by a master of the style.’’ 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 











The Ideal Book for Every Boy 











WONDERFUL GROWTH 


Several Millions of Dollars are being expended in the 
Borough of Richmond in establishing lerge manufac- 


turing industries. 


A 24 per cent. increase in the population in less than 


@ year. 


See HOW TO SAVE MONEY, first page reading 


Matter. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
Wagnalis Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Rev. WM. BYRON FORBUSH, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Author of “The Boy Problem” 


With vividness and movement the author portrays 
the heroic Jesus. He is seen playing the games of 
boys; camping out with the fishermen ; sailing the lake 
in the storm; braving the enmity of the mighty; dying 
like a soldier for a holy cause. He considers the 
divine Jesus as a figure of human greatness. 

12mo -cloth, eight half-tone illustrations from famous 

intings. $1.25 ze¢. Funk & WAGNALLS Company, 

ubs., Ses York. 

















All About Revival Meetings 


“The Manual of Revivals”? by Rev. G. W. Hervey, A. 
M.,isavolume of practical hints and suggestions from 
histories of revivals, and biographies of revivalists, with 
themes for the use of pastors; it includes texts, subjects 
and outlines of the sermons of many distinguished evan- 
gelists. x2mo, cloth, 332 pages. $1.25, postpaid, 


“* Will be a great help to a conscientious, faithful min 
ister.”"—Lutheran Observer. 





Funk & Wagnalis Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 
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| Hy in house where 
DAPOLIO abolishes dirt, bub“Dirt 
and despair are close of kin=Try itin 
your next house-cleaning -Wme~a 
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A GREAT WORK at ALMOST HALF PRICE 














N By the formation of a club of LITERARY DIGEsT readers we will be enabled to place a 
O MONEY «tn edition of this monumental work and can therefore cut the regular price oS a in ABSOLUTE 
REQUIRED half—giving our patrons the advantages of wholesale prices. The Schaff-Herzog SATISFACTION 
NOW Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge comprises four massive octavo volumes, bound 
in extra heavy cloth, titles, etc., stamped in gold. The bookmaking is first-class in GUARANTEED 





every detail. If you will sign and mail the coupon below we will send a set to you for 


examination, all carriage charges prepaid. The inspection will not cost you a five-cent piece. The regular price is $20.—Speci i 
to Club Members, $12. & P $ pecial price 


Join the Club Now and Save $8.00 on this Massive Work 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED SCHAFF-HERZOG 


ENCYCLOPEDIA c= RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Together with an Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers in America and Europe. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Samuel M. Jackson, M.A., Rev. D. S. Schaff, ete., ete. 


This monumental work furnishes the most important, valuable and useful information on all subjects related to religious and 
theological learning, exegetical, historical, biographical, doctrinal, etc., for the use of ministers, students and laymen. 


Contributions from Contains Nearly 
400 Scholars 3,000 Pages 


Living, Vital Questions ree Descriptions of Various 
ceive special attention ; as Evolution, Sects.—All the leading religious 


by Dr. McCosh; Mormonism, by sects are described by competent 
Bishop Tuttle ; Divorce and Marriage specialists in the various denomi- 
and Socialism, by ex-President Wool- nations, 


sey, etc. Church Customs, Festi- 

Hymnology.—Beyond the bare vals, etc., are given full and ex- 
facts of biography the Encyclopedia haustive attention, this and all other 
abounds in interesting details which departments of information being 


will be of service to all who study to characterized by historic fidelity and 
know theorigin of our church hymas, accuracy. 


and Preachers.—A valuable great Phases of Doubt that arearrayed 
feature of the work is its carefully against Christianity receive perticular 
prepared biographies of Biblical Een; as Agnosticism, b 7 Pro 
scholars and preachers of all ages of fessor Calderwood ; Materialism, Op- 
the world. In the present revised am, U tilitarianism, etc., by Pro- 
edition the biographies of living Bib- 3 fomor Wlint ; Infidelity, by Professor 
lical scholars and preachers are given. ge Cairns; Deism by Professor Lechler, 


Four Massive Index of Over 
Octavo Volumes 6,500 Entries 


tionalist, Boston, Mass. : “ With six or seven encyclopedias within arms length, we find ourselves more often taking down this than any 
other, and in no single instance do we remember to have been disappointed in our inquiries among its pages.” 


aI 
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Each volume measures il Inches high, 734 inches 
wide, and 2 inches thick. 





Standard and 


The Work cf the World’s Ablest Scholars 


No other encyclopedia approache’ it in 
commanding authorities. Dr. Schaff’s 


Evangelical, but Including Latest Research 


The Encyclopedia is written from an 
evangelical standpoint. The names of 





Absolutely Un- 





name isa guarantee that the work ismost | Schaff and Herzog are a pledge of this. 
Authoritative — a. done, — to the —. But the — of the latest cae criti- denominational 
ails, He examined every article ore | cismand discoveries are carefully given, 
Hundreds of Subjects it was printed. pt hey without a | and opposing theories are fairly stated, All Special Con- 


In No Other Work 


All Articles Prepared 
Expressly for this Work 


single exception, has been translatedand | so that the readeris put in a position to 
condensed or newly written expressly for | draw hisown conclusions. All Theological 
this work. We offer the very latest im- | Subjects are given a full and highly au- 
proved and revised edition. thoritative treatment. 


Each Leading Article 
Has Bibliography 

















The Basis of this great work is the German Herzog Encyclopedia, the 








Masterpiece of Biblical and Ecclesiastical Learning. 


George C. Lorimer, D.D. ‘‘ The Encyclopedia ought to be in the home of every Christian, and especially cf every Christian Minister.” 
Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., Yale University : ‘‘The work cannot fail to be very useful and instructive.” 
R. 8. Storrs, D.D.: ‘‘The Encyclopedia is a work of immense value,” 


AT ALMOST HALF PRICE TO DIGEST READERS 


For a short time we will supply this great work to readers of THE LireRary Diczst for a little over half the regular price. The elegant and substantial 
cloth-bound edition, regularly is sold for $20.09. We now offer it to those 


who promptly sign and return the coupon opposite for only $12.00, payable 
on the easy-payment plan of $2.00 within three days of receipt of the 
work, if it is satisfactory, and the balance in little remittances of $1.00 a 


month. We prepay carriage and guarantee satisfaction. 
age 
isfactory I may return it, within three days of receipt, at your expense and vou 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY—DON’T MISS IT! isfctory may return it within Gi 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, SRS Yl Cent aii 


New York. D. 3-31-06 ADDBESSG.........-.ceccccccccccccccccscvcrsses soressssescecescccseccces eccccce 





SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA ACCEPTANCE COUPON 
Funk & WaGNALLS COMPANY, 

Gentlemen :—I accept your special offer of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia to 
Literary DiGeEsT readers for $12.00, regular price $20.00, and to send you $2.00 
within three days of receipt of the work as the first payment for che same. I agree 
to remit the balance, $10.00, in monthly instalments of $1.00 each. It is understood 
that you prepay carriage and guarantee satisfaction, and that if the work is unsat- 
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q When six hundred thousand people are willing to pay more than three 
millions of dollars a year for a publication, there must be something unusual 
about the publication. 


$3,120,000 


is the immense sum people are paying for Collier’s this year—twice as much as 
the subscription. revenue of any other publication in the world—six times as 
much as that of the average monthly magazine. 





HOW MUCH DO YOU REALLY KNOW ABOUT COLLIER’S? 


@ You know that as an independent, fighting weekly, it has become a power 
for good citizenship—but do you know how much of a power? 

@ You know that its editorials are the most widely quoted of those in any 
American periodical—but do you read these editorials? ; 

@ You know that Collier’s strikes, with all the force of its convictions, at 
graft, blackmail, and public vice of every kind, political or social—you know 
how the patent medicine brood are writhing under Collier’s searchlight—but 
are you following these fights from the inside ? 

@ You know Collier’s covered the Japanese War as no other event was ever 
covered, having more men on the field than all other American publications 
combined—but do you know that ebery week Collier’s has the doings of the 
world covered on the same scale? 


q You know that Gibson and Remington draw for Collier’s—do you know 


. that these two and the following six: Maxfield Parrish, A. B. Frost, E. W. 


Kemble, F. X. Leyendecker, Jessie Willcox Smith, and Walter Appleton 
Clark, all draw exclusively for Collier’s ? 


q And, finally, do you know that the $1,000 quarterly short story prize 
gives Collier’s first choice of the cream of American fiction ? 


If you would like a beautiful miniature Gibson proof and a handsomely illustrated book, 
‘Fifty-Two Weeks of Collier's,” send your name and address, and we will mail you both free. 


All News Stands Colliers 10c. per Copy 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY d 
430 West 13th Street New York City 
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EVERY ONE CAN MAKE MONEY 


Few Can Save !it—Be One of the Few 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE FOR A “‘NEST EGG!”’ 


A SIMPLE PLAN $45 down and $1 a month on each $100 buys a lot in WESTERLEIGH—the most 

attractive residential section in the Borough of Richmond, New York City. A few 
WITHIN dollars deposited each month will multiply by leaps and bounds. No investment is 
EASY REACH sswrer of profit than New York City real estate—it always advances—never recedes, 
The suburbs this year are very apt to be the thickly populated districts a year hence. 


If you wish a home or desire to make money with no risk, SIGN and MAIL THE COUPON BELOW, 
and let us tell you all about this exceptional opportunity. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 30.—IN WESTERLEIGH, BOROUGH OF RICHMOND, NEW YORK CITY. 


No Interest-Free Life Insurance-8 Monthly Payments Free | 


More than 1,500 Lots in Westerleigh already sold. 102 Lots in Westerleigh sold during 
one week in October, 1905. 150 Houses built (more being built). Large Public School 
Building (cost $100,000). Streets Paved. Granolithic Stone Sidewalks Laid. Sewers; City 
Water; Gas; Trolleys. 40 Minutes from the Office District, New York City.—Fare 10 Cents. 
A very few Lots Left (all Choice Lots). Will sell at same Low Prices. No more to 
sell at present discount prices after this sale. 


























RICHMOND Borough is the last of the 5 Boroughs of the City to experience the benefits ot 
consolidation, All of the other Boroughs have had marvelous, unprecedented growth. Richmond had 
to wait for Rapid Transit—new Ferry System, Tunnel—now completed. The boom is just 
beginning to be felt.—-Speculators, New York City syndicates and others are buying tracts of land 
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in the interior of the Borough at 50 and 100 per cent. in advance of the prices of less than a NATIONAL 
° ° PROHIBITION PARK 
year ago. More property has exchanged hands during the last six months than ever before ' COMPANY 





during the same period. Millions of dollars are being expended for new industries. 
The Commissioner of Docks and Ferries stated that the ferries are carrying 24 
per cent. more passengers than one year ago. 1,000 additional houses would not sup- 

ply the demand of those who want to move to Richmond Borough.—WEsTERLEIGH 
is the most attractive part of the Borough. 


Westerleigh, West New 
Brighton, New York City 

Please send map of 
Westerleigh, list of unsold 
lots; special prices, terms and 
_ full information about free life 
insurance, and the 8 free monthly 
payments, I am over 21 years of age 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS THERE CRIME IN CAMPAIGN GIFTS? 
O contribute to campaign funds by insurance-company officials 
is not a crime, announces District-Attorney Jerome, to the 
excitement of the press. Ina brief handed in to Judge O’Sullivan 
Mr. Jerome says, after quoting many decisions: 


“From the above cases and similar ones which could be cited 
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“JUDGE” ANDREW HAMILTON, 


The “ yellow dog ” expert who is telling insurance secrets in chapters 
thrilling with interest. 


very numerously, it appears that in the law of larceny criminal in- 
tent—or, as it is usually called, felonious intent—is something nec- 
essarily present or there is no crime, even if the act done is pro- 
hibited by law and the doer is sane. 

“Now, in the presentment in question the act or acts supposed 
in the four first hypothetical statements to have been done are 
not in themselves prohibited by law. There is no legal prohibi- 
tion against giving to a political party. If these acts are criminal, 
they must be so because the property was the property of a cor- 
poration. 

“ All our crimes to-day are statutory, and unless the acts sup- 
posed constitute larceny I am unaware of any statute making such 
acts a crime.” 


Judge O’Sullivan, on the other hand, is inclined to believe that 
the mere taking of the money constitutes a crime. He thinks the 


Grand Jury must decide for itself, from the evidence, whether or 
not there was criminal intent. But when Mr. Jerome asked the 
judge to sit as a committing magistrate and issue warrants for 
George W. Perkins, who gave $48,000 of New York “Uife money for 
campaign purposes, and Cornelius N. Bliss, who received it, the 
judge declined to do so. 

The New York American, which, by the way, is far from being 
Mr. Jerome’s personal organ, cries out: 


“Apparently it is his view that a woman snatchi:~ a loaf of 
bread to feed a starving child is possessed of felonious intent; an 
insurance president ladling out millions to debauch an electorate 
or to corrupt a legislature is not. 

“Jerome will not be able to make the people of New York, or 
of the nation—for this is a national affair—accept his verdict in 
this case. It is repugnant alike to common sense and to public 
morality. That insurance officials should be able to make ducks 
and drakes of their policy-holders’ funds, use them to subsidize 
politicians, buy elections, corrupt legislatures, subject only to civil 
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CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 


Who denies that he ever had dealings with Andrew Hamilton. 
But Hamilton says he holds Mr. Bliss’s voucher for $75,000 to the 
Republican campaign fund. 


action if caught and wholly free from the operation of the criminal 
law, is a hateful, an impossible doctrire.” 


Many lawyers, points out the New York G/ode, are disposed to 
disagree with Mr. Jerome, and that paper does some legal reasoning 
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on its Own account to show how dubious is Mr. Jerome’s argu- 
ment. For, “if it was lawful for the New York Life trustees to 
contribute the policy-holders’ money to the Republican National 
Committee,” reasons the New York Wov/d, “it must also have 
been lawful for them to contribute the policy-holders’ money to 
the Hamilton boodle fund. If Mr. Jerome’s campaign fund re- 
ceived contributions from life-insurance companies, urges Zhe 
World, \et him say so, and “his admirers would be only too glad 
-to raise the sum necessary to refund it and to enable Mr. Jerome 
to be free from any obligations to insurance officials or their at- 
torneys.” The New York Press sees a glimmerof hope. Itsays: 

“Fortunately the opinion of Mr. Jerome, which insults every 
idea of right and wrong, and which flies in the face of other au- 
thorities, zs zot final. The public will not despair of justice for 
the insurance thieves until the March Grand Jury, which must as- 
sume the responsibility, approves his doctrine that the way to 
plunder the policy-holders is just to rob them and say it is fora 
good purpose, and with no evil intent. And even then the people 
would not be altogether hopeless of seeing the crooks brought to 
bar on proof furnished by the Andy Hamiltons and other members 
of the conspiracy !” 

But, of course, Mr. Jerome has his friends as well as his critics. 
The New York EZvening Post, for instance, can see that it “ must 
have been a disappointment to him to be driven to the conclu- 
sion” that the campaign contributions were not larceny. “We 
ourselves wish,” adds Zhe Post, however, “that Mr. Jerome had 
not seemed to feel it so absolutely necessary to be certain of ob- 
taining a conviction before going on to prosecute.” What the 
public wants, remarks the Brooklyn Citizen, “is the enactment of 
a law which will put an end to the practise.” As the New York 
Journal of Commerce observes: 


“The defect is in the law, and it should be remedied, for there 
is hardly any way in which corporations can do more harm than 
in using their funds for the benefit of any political party. It is 
only an indirect way of influencing to their own advantage legisla- 
tion and the administration of law, and, if carried far enough, it 
might give them control of the Government.” 


Congress, in the opinion of the New Orleans Z2mes-Democrat, 
“should not hesitate to make a full and fair inquiry into these 
matters,” because “the American people would like to know defi- 
nitely what part money plays in the selection of public men, and 

















NEXT! 
—Macauley in the New York World. 
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particularly in the election of the President of the United States.” 
The Washington 77mes sees “a wholesome change” coming and 
soothingly advises members of Congress to go without such con- 
tributions “for a few campaigns.” The Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Evening Post sees nothing hopeful about the 
next campaign, at all events. He says: 


“The second instalment of Andrew Hamilton’s revelations and 
his expert testimony concerning the origin of Republican campaign 
funds has struck a cold chill to the hearts of the members of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee. They realize 
what a tremendous effect on the public mind this opening up of 
the covered streams which have been flowing into the money 
chests of the party will have in the fall election. Impatience and 
anger are expressed at the curious attitude of Mr. Bliss in refusing 
even to look at the photograph of the $75,000 voucher which 
Andrew Hamilton holds.” 


When Hamilton announced that he holds such a voucher and 
produced it, in order to refresh Mr. Bliss’s memory, Mr. Bliss’s 
reply was: 

“Such a statement is utterly false. I, as treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee, did not receive any money, nor was 
any voucher therefor issued by me. I do not know Andrew Ham- 


ilton, would not know him if I should see him, and never heard of 
him until recently.” 


When a photograph of the voucher was produced by the New 
York Herala’s reporter for his inspection Mr. Bliss’s reply was: 
“No, sir, I won’t look atit. I decline tosay another word about 
the matter.” 

Clearly, remarks the Boston Hera/d, “at this time the people 
will consider the Hamilton vouchers as much better evidence than 
the word of the chairman of the Republican National Committee.” 


The Bliss-Hamilton dispute has only served to concentrate atten- 


tion upon District-Attorney Jerome’s opinion. 
Newspapers are beginning to advocate plans for the disposal of 
Mr. Jerome. Says the New York World: 


“The Jerome farce has gone on long enough. With a grand 
jury desirous of doing its duty, with the judge faithfully inter- 
preting the law, with abundant evidence in their own confessions, 
corroborated by many witnesses, the only bar to the prosecution 
of these great criminals has been William Travers Jerome. That 
bar should now be removed.” . 
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A SURFEIT OF LOYALTY. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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SENATOR ALDRICH, 


Whom Mr. Phillips calls the organizer of the 
“ Treason of the Senate.” 


SENATOR ALDRICH IN THE LIMELIGHT OF 
EXPOSURE. 


AVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, in Zhe Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine for April, undertakes to show us that Nelson W. Ald- 

rich (Rep.), senior Senator from Rhode Island, is the head and 

front and chief organizer of what he calls “the treason of the 

Senate.” Zhe Cosmopolitan, be it said, is owned by Congressman 

William Randolph Hearst (Dem.). In a previous article Mr. 

Phillips confined his attentions in a manner almost as flattering to 
Senator Depew, of New York. But, says Mr. Phillips, “long be- 
fore Platt and Depew were sent to the Senate by and for ‘the in- 
terests,’ treason had been organized and established there.” Ald- 
rich, Mr. Phillips assures us, is rich and powerful. “Treachery 
has brought him wealth and rank, if not honor, of a certain sort. 

He must laugh at us grown-up fools, permitting a handful to bind 
the might of our 80,000,000, and to set us all to work for them.” 
Has Aldrich intellect? the writer asks, and his answer is: “ Per- 
haps. But he does not show it. He has never in his twenty-five 
years of service in the Senate introduced or advocated a measure 
that shows any conception of life above what might be expected 
in a Hungry Joe.” And.-yet, the Aldrich machine controls the 
Legislature, the election boards, courts, the entire machinery of 
the “republican form of government ”—at least in Rhode Island. 
His principals are “ the interests,” and Aldrich’s real work consists 
in getting the wishes of his principals, directly or through lawyers, 
we are told, and “ putting these wishes into proper form if they are 
orders for legislation, or into proper channels if they are orders 
to kill or emasculate legislation. This work is all done, of course, 
behind the scenes.” When Aldrich is getting orders there is, nat- 
urally, never any witness. Secrecy in consulting with his lieuten- 
ants, secrecy in the Senate committee-room—these are Senator 
Aldrich’s conditions of work. To quote: 


“Aldrich is in person chairman of the chief Senate committee 
—finance. There he labors, assisted by Gorman, his right bower, 
who takes his place as chairman when the Democrats are in power; 
by Spooner, his left bower and public mouth-piece; by Allison, 
that Nestor of craft; by the Peansylvania Railroad’s Penrose; by 
Tom Platt, of New York, corruptionist and life-long agent of cor- 
ruptionists; by Joe Bailey, of Texas; and several other sympa- 
thetic or silent spirits. Together they concoct and sugar-coat the 
bitter doses for the people—the loot measures and the suffocating 
of the measures in restraint of loot.” 
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SENATOR SPOONER, 
Called the “ mouth-piece ” of Senator Aldrich. 


Mr. Phillips asks us to notice that Aldrich also sits in the pow- 











SENATOR GORMAN, 
Called by Mr. Phillips the “ right bower” o 
Senator Aldrich, 


erful Interstate Commerce Committee, while his “pal,” Elkins, o. 
West Virginia, is chairman. In the Commerce Committee “he 
has Frye, of Maine, to look after such matters as the projected, 
often postponed, but never abandoned loot through ship subsidy.” 
Others take care of his interests in other committees, but he him- 
self sits in the important Committee on Rules, of which Spooner, 
his mouth-piece, is chairman. Senatorial courtesy, of course, pre- 
vents publicity of what goes on in Senate committee meetings. 
But the people, says Mr. Phillips, do notneed to see the processes. 
“They see, they feel, they suffer from thé finished result—the bad 
law enacted, the good law killed.” When Senator Bacon in 1903 
moved to call on the Department of Commerce and Labor for full 
facts about the selling of American goods at prices from 25 to a 
full 100 per cent. cheaper abroad than at home, we are told, Ald- 
rich at once moved to refer the resolution to his committee, and 
the motion was carried. Mr. Aldrich said, “Absurd!” and the 
Senate “refused even to call upon the Department of Labor for 
the facts.” ; 
Three acts of “treason” on the part of Senator Aldrich are 
charged by Mr. Phillips. The first was the murder of the McKin- 
ley bill and the substitution for it by Aldrich of a bill calculated 
to enrich “the interests.” The President signed the bill, and he 
and his party,and allwho had anything to do with it, were de- 
feated at the polls, but Aldrich remained secure in the Rhode 
Island seat of the Senate. In the case of the Wilson bill there 
was a similar transformation in which “ the interests ” were looked 
after thoroughly and carefully. In 1897 the Dingley Tariff bill 
gave Aldrich another opportunity. The bill left the House almost 
as “ the interests ” wished to see it, but not quite perfect. There 
again Aldrich changed and amended so that his principals would 
continue to be enriched. And, Mr. Phillips observes, “ since 1897 
the up-piling of huge fortunes, the reduction of the American peo- 
ple toward wage and salary slavery, has gone forward with ama- 
zing rapidity. The thieves use each year’s haul to make larger 
nets for larger hauls the next.” é 
Who is Aldrich? He was born in 1841, is only sixty-four years 
old, and, therefore, good for at least another fifteen years, Mr. 
Phillips thinks. He began his career asa grocery boy, and sub- 
sequently became a clerk in a fish store, then in a grocery, then 
bookkeeper, partner, and he is still a wholesale grocer. He was 
elected to the Legislature, was sent to Congress, and to the United 
States Senate in 1881. In 1901 his daughter married John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., the only son of the head of the Standard Oil. 
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This fact, says Mr. Phillips, “places the final and strongest seal 
upon the bonds uniting Aldrich and ‘the interests.’ ” 

Other writers besides Mr. Phillips have been attacking the Sen- 
ate In commenting upon remarks by Mr. Lincoln Steffens, the 
New York Suz observes: 


“The Senate can not be reformed, says Mr. Steffens, ‘except by 
reforming first the city, county, and State governments.’ Alex- 
ander Hamilton had a vague idea of the cold fact which Mr. 
Steffens has discovered in all its length and breadth and coldness. 
He even went so far as to intimate that a bad Senate was practi- 
caliy impossible because a corrupt people and corrupt local govern- 
me: is were practically inconceivable. Mr. Steffens has discovered 
that political depravity is a national epidemic and not a local dis- 
order. If the people were good they would have a good Senate. 

“We cordially agree with Mr. Steffens that the stream will not 
rise higher than its source, and we fail to see the good of scolding 
it for its failure to do so.” 


Senator Lodge, likewise, fails to see that good. In a speech 
defending the Senate against all the various attacks it has sus- 
tained. th. Senator eloquently inveighed against the accusers and 
assured them that in the words of Dr. Johnson, “no man was ever 
written down except by himself.” The New York Evening Post, 
in jocund mood, advocates an extended circulation of Zhe Con- 
gressional Record. The Post quotes a sort of country-store de- 
bate in the Senate concerning the dry-dock Dewey in support of 
its opinion and observes: 


“We, for our part, would be content with things as they are if 
we could but place a copy of Zhe Congressional Record in the 
hands of every man and woman in this fair land. Were this done, 
correspondence schools and universities by extension might fade 
away. Not only would the most instructive printed matter in the 
world be placed in the hands of the toiling plain people, but they 
would refuse to patronize the ten-cent monthlies, and the power of 
these publications to misrepresent the Senate would be a thing of 
the past.” 





COMPANIES, BUT NO FRANCHISES, IN 
CHICAGO. 


HE American press are elated over the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that the Chicago street-railway companies can go on 

for the ninety-nine years of life given them by the act of 1865, but 
that their franchises revert to the people. “Corporate privileges 
can only be held to be granted as against public rights when con- 
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ferred in plain and explicit terms,” is the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Day, who wrote the decision. To quote further: 


“The act of February 6, 1865, amending the act of February 14 
1859, had the effect to extend the corporate lives of the Chicago 
City Railway Company, the North Chicago City Railway Com- 
pany, and the Chicago West Division Railway Company for the 
term of ninety-nine years.” 


This act, lobbied through the Legislature in great haste, Says 
nothing about extending the lives of the franchises themselves, so 





MAYOR DUNNE, 


Who can now be master of the Chicago traction situation if he 
chooses. 


the Court deems them dead. It is as tho a man held a deed fora 
house and the Court said, Keep the deed, but the house belongs 
to some one else. So that, remarks the Chicago 77zbune, if the 
companies “can not get permission from the city of Chicago to 
carry on business here, their corporate life will be a ‘barren ideal- 
ity.” The Supreme Court has given the companies the shadow, 
and the city the substance.” The city already has municipal 
ownership within its grasp, says the Chicago Evening Post. “It 
is in far better position to make an agreement with the traction 
companies than it ever was before, and the terms it can impose 
may be that much better.” Chicago rejoices over its masterful 
situation. In the words of the Chicago Daily News: 

“Wise action in accordance with sound business principles on 
the part of the city authorities should lead speedily to the inaugu- 
ration of a new system of street railways of the best construction 
and operated in the best manner under the complete control of 
the city and tending toward municipal ownership as rapidly as the 
Administration can prepare itself for that great responsibility. It 
is to be hoped that all the citizens can now unite upon a safe and 
effective program along this line.” 

Many papers outside of Chicago are fully as enthusiastic. “It 
is a notable victory, not only for Chicago, but for righteousness 
and justice,” exclaims the Detroit Mews,and The Rocky Mountain 
News (Denver) draws from the Supreme Court’s decision hope and 
sustenance for Denver in a similar struggle. “A few more deci- 
sions of radical tendency,” predicts the Springfield Repudlican, 
and the Senate will cease to clamor for a “court review” of rail- 
way rates. 


But some there be, as, for instance, the Philadelphia Record, 
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who look with a suspicious eye upon the decision, and fear it will 
“only make confusion more confounded.” What those papers 
fear is that the $100,000,000 or so of capital floating in these com- 
panies will not let itself be sunk without a fight. The New York 
Journal of Commerce, moreover, has its doubts as to how capital- 
ists would look upon the $75,000,000 of “M ueller certificates,” 
which, on April 3, Chicago votes to issue ornot to issue, for the 
purpose of acquiring existing lines. The New York 77zbune cites 
the opinion of James Dalrymple, the Glasgow municipal-owner- 
ship expert, who examined the Chicago traction situation last year. 
His words were: 

“There would undoubtedly be a very grave danger in your city 
attempting to operate what would be the largest street-railway 
undertaking in the world without making a very radical change in 
the methods usually employed in carrying on municipal work by 
the cities of the United States.” 

These words have been rather too well heeded by Mayor 
Dunne, points out the Baltimore American, and the Supreme- 
court decision leaves him in a somewhat embarrassing position. 
Still, as Mayor Dunne was elected on a platform of municipal 
ownership of street railways, Zhe American feels it reasonable to 
infer that he will now move for such ownership. 





THE BELLAMY STORER LESSON. 
N the absence of any official explanation of the President’s 
somewhat brusk treatment of Bellamy Storer, United States 
Ambassador to Austria Hungary, the press seem to think they have 
discovered the cause of the diplomat’s removal. The Washington 





CHARLES S. FRANCIS, 
Our new Ambassador to Austria-Hungary. 


correspondent of the Providence Journal thinks the President 
acted because of dissatisfaction with the interference of the Am- 
bassador’s wife in Catholic-church affairs in Europe; and this 
explanation is accepted by many of the papers. “If these asser- 
tions are true,” declares the Richmond Mews-Leader, “Mr. 
Storer’s removal was not only right, but necessary.” The Catho- 
lic Church, we are told further, “has its own leaders, directors, 
and officers who presumably are entirely capable of controlling 
and guiding it without any suggestion from the President, an am- 
bassador, or anybody else.” 
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But the President’s action comes as a surprise to those papers 
which recall that Mr. Storer is, in a sense, a member of President 
Roosevelt’s family. Mrs. Storer, formerly Miss Longworth, is 
the aunt of Nicholas Longworth, the husband of the President’s 


' eldest daughter. One report says that there is still the best of 























BELLAMY STORER, 


A relative, by marriage, of the President, suddenly relieved of his 
diplomatic post at Vienna. 


feeling between the President and Mr. Storer, and implies that the 
diplomat may be advanced to a more important ambassadorship. 
And another statement says that Mr. Storer was retired because 
he has habitually absented himself from his post without leave and 
that he has been almost contemptuously indifferent to communi- 
cations from the State Department and the President. The Phil- 
adelphia Ze/egraph thinks this fairly presents the situation: 


“Rumor has it that Mrs. Storer is an ambitious lady, who, while 
altogether charming, socially, is inclined to bea little forth-putting 
in carrying out whatever plans she may be pleased to devise or 
adopt. Mrs. Storer is an ardent member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. She is credited with actively promoting a design to 
create another American cardinalate. It is supposed also that 
she would be glad to see the influence of the American Govern- 
ment brought to bear on the Government of France to mitigate 
the severity with which the Gallic anticlerical laws are being ad- 
ministered. Now, if it should be found that Aunty Storer had 
been so imprudent as to attempt the exploitation of her new family 
relationship to introduce some of her ideas into the White-house 
circle, the short, sharp, and decisive action of the President cul- 
minating in the nomination of Mr. Francis might possibly be ac- 
counted for.” 


But whatever the reason for the diplomat’s removal, the Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle sees no excuse “for lugging Mr. 
Storer’s religion into the matter.” “It is not of the slightest con- 
sequence,” that paper adds, “whether Mr. Storer is a Catholic or 
a Protestant, and it is unthinkable that the President or the Secre- 
tary of State has taken that into consideration.” The Pittsburg 
Post believes that the “ President has indulged in one of those fits 
of impulsiveness which have on more than one occasion startled 
the country.” 

Charles S. Francis, of Troy, N. Y., former American Minister 
to Greece, Rumania, and: Servia, is to succeed Mr. Storer. Mr. 
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Francis is editor and owner of the Troy Zzmes. The New York 
Times says of the appointment: 


“Mr. Francis will go to Vienna in what Mr. Greeley would have 
called ‘mighty interesting’ times, not only for the diplomatist 
but for the journalist and trained observer of events. The dual 
empire is agitated by a most strenuous conflict between the two 
races of which chiefly its people is made up, and the policy of the 
aged Emperor in proposing extended suffrage as a conclusive 
move on his side against the Magyar leaders must tend to impor- 
tant changes, whatever may be the immediate outcome. It isa 
striking opportunity for a representative of the great Western 
Republic to watch the effect of a radical democratic policy put 
into operation by the head of the house of Hapsburg—in its*time 
the most autocratic of the reigning European houses, except Rus- 
sia—against the Magyars, themselves the most aristocratic and 
obstinate of races. And it may be Mr. Francis’s fortune to see 
what all Europe has dreaded for a quarter of a century, the death 
of Francis Joseph and the possible change of the balance of power 
in Europe.” 


WHY TRUSTS SIN. 

HAT some one has blundered in the Beef-trust inquiry the 
press generally agree, and, sad to say, they think it was 
Commissioner Garfield. The New York Press, for instance, feels 
there has. been “colossal imbecility in the campaign against the 
Beef Trust.” These sharp remarks are called forth by United 
States District Judge Humphreys’s decision that the individual 
meat-packers indicted for conspiracy under the Sherman Anti- 
trust law are immune from criminal prosecution. The immunity 
to the individual, the Court holds, “flows” to the witness, as it 
were, automatically. These individuals who freely gave informa- 
tion to Commissioner Garfield and thereby go free are J. Ogden 
Armour, Edward Morris, Charles W. Armour, Ira N. Morris, 
Louis F. Swift, Edward F. Swift, Charles N. Swift, Edward 
Cudahy, Arthur Meeker, T. J. Connors, and six others. The cor- 
porations that must stand trial are the Armour Packing Company, 
Armour & Company, the Cudahy Packing Company, the Fair- 

banks Canning Company, and Swift & Company. 

Under the law, says Judge Humphreys in his opinion, “ the im- 
munity pleas filed by the defendants will be sustained as to the 
individuals and denied to the corporations.” As the Court ex- 
plains: 

“It is conceded that the privilege amendment to the Constitu- 
tion can not be taken from the citizen without giving to him some- 
thing equally valuable in return. The privilege of the amendment 
permits a refusal to answer a question relating to the offense. The 
privilege must be claimed by the witness at the time. The immu- 
nity flows to the witness without any claim on his part. 

“ Garfield came to the defendants and held up before them the 
powers of his office. They did not go to him and volunteer any- 
thing. Now, since the defendants volunteered nothing, but gave 
only what was demanded by an officer who had the right to make 
the demand, and gave in good faith under a sense of legal compul- 
sion, I am of the opinion that they were entitled to immunity.” 


In arguing against this immunity just prior to the decision, At- 
torney-General Moody railed bitterly against this claim of immu- 
nity, made by Mr. Miller, of defendants’ counsel. Every offender 
would simply go to Washington, unbosom himself to an official, 
and be immune. To quote: 


“Washington under such circumstances would become a great 
resort, not only in winter, but in summer. All the people who are 
violating the laws of the land may go there at intervals and obtain 
immunity. All they have to do is to go there in obedience to the 
compulsion of the law. The law is a license to commit crime. 
Now, I can fancy these gentlemen gathering there. I can fancy 
Mr. Swift and Mr. Armour, and their meeting in Washington with 
some other great magnate who has been there and has been 
washed in what I may call‘ Miller’s bath.’ 1 can imagine them 
meeting and saying, ‘Good morning, good morning, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, have you had your immunity bath this morning?’ Look at 
the absurdity of the thing.” 
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The Philadelphia Press calls the decision “ clearly a logical se- 
quence” of the Paper- and Tobacco-trust decisions by the Su- 
preme Court. At least it gives full publicity to trust secrets. But 
most papers find small comfort in that. “The escape of the in- 
dicted meat-packers seems assured,” puts in the Philadelphia 
Ledger. The New York Evening Post calls attention to the fact 
that the Court only followed the precedent in the Paul Morton 
case, and concludes that, in any event, this decision will tend to 
prove the dubious usefulness of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. But the New York Press is very bitter on the subject. It 
wishes it knew where else Mr. Garfield has been recklessly be- 
stowing immunity. It goes on: 


“So if Mr. Garfield has been doing to the Coal Trust and 
Standard Oil what he did to the Beef Trust, the Rockefellers and 
Baers can not be put in prison, even if they have confessed their 
crimes. 

“They can laugh and jeer at the law, they can terrify the Ad- 
ministration with its Banquo’s ghost of Paul Morton, and they can 
go on robbing the people just as they did before. The only rem- 
edy we can give in that case will be a liberal dose of Garfield pub- 
licity, whereby we may learn that the Standard Oil, like the Beef 
Trust, is a public benefactor whose organizer we ought to fall 
upon our knees and thank. Probably we shall be informed that 
the Coal Trust takes a paltry 2 per cent. of profit because the 
Lord in his infinite wisdom has committed the property interests 
of the country to the care of the Baers, Armours, Rockefellers, 
and Ryans, and they are conscientiously discharging the sacred 
trust!” 





THE PRESIDENT’S FRANKNESS WITH LABOR 
MEN. 
HE address of President Roosevelt to a delegation of organ- 
ized labor headed by Samuel Gompers is universally 
acclaimed by the papers that comment on it for its sincerity and 
sound good sense. Even newspapers not in the habitof praising 
the President laud the strength and directness of his reply to the 
labor men’s lengthy memorial. “ Kindly in tone,” remarks the Phil- 
adelphia Press (Rep.)“ and friendly in spirit, it was at the same time 
so open, direct, just, and reasonable that it must have commanded 
the respect of those to whom it was immediately spoken, as it 
secures the approval of the great body of the people.” 

Some of the complaints of the labor men, made to both Speaker 
Cannon and the President, were that the eight-hour law was not 
enforced on the Isthmus, that prison labor is competing with union 
labor, undesirable immigrants are arriving, the Chinese-exclusion 
law is violated, and the use of the injunction is abused. Of the 
injunction they say: 

“The beneficent writ of injunction intended to protect property 
rights has, as used in labor disputes, been perverted so as to attack 
and ‘destroy personal freedom, and in a manner to hold that the 
employer has some property rights in the labor of the workmen. 


Instead of obtaining the relief which labor has sought, it is seri-) 


ously threaiened with statutory authority for existing judicial usur- 
pation.” 

Some of the President’s replies were that conditions on the 
Isthmus are so absolutely different from those in the United States 
“that there is no possible analogy between them”; that the scare 
about Chinese labor is “a mere chimera”; that so far as protecting 
labor against undesirable immigration is concerned, he will do all 
in his power to raise the standard of living of the American wage- 
worker, “except to do what is wrong, and I will not do that for him 
or for any man.” Perhaps the most forceful part of the reply was 
his statement on the use of the writ of injunction, as follows: 


“ As for the right of injunction, it is absolutely necessary to have 
this power lodged in the courts, tho, of course, any abuse of the 
power is strongly to be reprobated. During the four and a half 
years that I have been President I do not remember an instance 
where the Government has invoked the right of injunction against 
a combination of laborers. We have invoked it certainly a score 
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of times against combinations of capital ; I think possibly oftener. 
Thus, tho we have secured the issuance of injunctions in a number 
of cases against capitalistic combinations, it has happened that we 
have never tried to secure an injunction against a com bination of 
labor. But, understand me, gentlemen, if I ever thought it neces- 
sary, if I thought a combination of laborers were doing wrong, I 
would apply for an injunction against them justas quick as against 
so many capitalists.” 

“Refreshingly straight and wholesome talk,” the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) calls it, and adds this about the labor men: 


“They desire to be exempt from the ordinary processes of the 
courts—processes which, as the President showed, they are the 
first to invoke against employers of labor. These haters of privi- 
lege covet the most intolerable of all privileges for themselves, 
Many of them foreign-born, or the children of immigrants, they 
would cut off from others the opportunities which they themselves 
have enjoyed. Complaining that they suffer from discrimination, 
they would discriminate ruthlessly against the Chinese. Through- 
out, their program is one of thoroughgoing exclusion and monop- 
oly. The Standard Oil Company never did anything more cruel 
and remorseless in crushing a rival than these representatives of 
organized labor stand ready to do in the case of laborers from 
abroad or outside the unions.” 


And Zhe Post, which finds so much to blame in the President 
ordinarily, thinks we ought to thank him for his attitude. “It is 
well,” says the New York Suz (Ind.), “that the Labor Trust 
should have noticed occasionally that iis members have no more 
rights than common, ordinary citizens.” 





HOW JUDGE PARKER’S ADVICE IS RECEIVED. 


UDGE PARKER’S emergence from his comfortable obscur- 
J ity to advise the South togive the Democratic party its nomi- 
nee in 1908 does not seem to arouse any extraordinary enthusiasm, 
South or North. Not even the New York Lvening Post (Ind.), 
which seemed to see wisdom in everything the judge said in 1904, 
can see any wisdom in his words this time. Indeed, maintains 
The Post, the Southern Presidential possibilities are themselves 
“the first to perceive that the time has not yet come to look fora 
Presidentin the South.” These are the words of the ex-candidate : 


“Until the Democrats of Nebraska and New York and other 
Northern States have brought forth fruits meet for repentance—or 
at least so long as they are threatening to give themselves and the 
party over to further destruction—should you not assert your- 
selves? You have borne the heat and burden of the day. Your 
statesmen have demonstrated their ability not only to take care of 
the interests of their States and their section, but they have been 
the only dam against aggression at home and the threat of dis- 
credit abroad. Among them are men with the knowledge, expe- 
rience, honesty, and courage to represent their fellow partizans 
without the surrender of principle and their fellow countrymen 
with safety and honor.” 


The trouble was not with the geography, but with the principles 
of the candidates, comments the New York Suz (Ind.), and most 
other Northern papers concur in these opinions. When it came 
to a choice between Judge Parker and Mr. Roosevelt, the country, 
observes the Washington Post (Ind.), “ preferred the quick to the 
dead.” 

In the South it is slightly different. In a tentative, semi-apolo- 
getic way, a number of newspapers are taking Judge Parker’s 
words seriously. The Savannah ews (Dem.), for one, thinks 
that “unless we are mistaken Judge Parker’s address will have an 
inspiring effect upon Southern Democrats,” while the Florida 
Times-Union (Dem.) observes: 


“The truth is, Southern men and Southern statesmanship were 
never so much appreciated at the North as now. The present 
centralizing tendencies of the Republicans have brought out more 
clearly the constitutionalism of the South. Northern men are be- 
ginning to learn that the South has never for a moment departed 
from the Constitution that the fathers made, and that with our 
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people the written compact has always been, is now and always 
will be, the bible of American liberty.” 

The Mobile Register (Dem.) has a feeling that “ there are strong 
men in the South who could make it interesting for any Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency;” nay, more, in the words of 
the St. Louis Republic (Dem.) “ to the leadership of the South the 
party might well turn for the solution of its difficulties, the amal- 
gamation of all its forces.” For tho it is a trifle early as yet to 
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ENCOURAGING. 
THE JuDGE—“ I’ve led him, and Billy, there—he’s led him. Try him, 
colonel; he may take a fancy to you.” —Warren in the Boston Heradd. 


select the timber, the Columbia (S. C.) Staze (Dem.) thinks never- 
theless that “when the time comes the South will doubtless have 
sound material for the White House.” 


Those newspapers, however, that see small wisdom in Judge 
Parker’s advice (and they are many) are far more positive in assert- 
ing theirviews. Apparently,says the Nashville A merican(Dem.), 
“Judge Parker is anxious for some other Democrat to have the 
record of meeting with greater defeat than hedid. It would be 
easy for a Southern Democrat to make such a record.” In the 
opinion of the Chattanooga 77zmes (Ind. Dem.) the sugared words 
of the ex-candidate were so much “ grateful appreciation” rather 
than “a sound judicial opinion,” and the Charleston (S. C.) Mews 
and Courier has this to say: : 

“ Personally we question the expediency as well as the practica- 
bility of the South doing as Judge Parker would have itdo. The 
words in which Judge Parker praises the South for its consistency 
and achievements are very flattering and very pleasant to the ear. 
But it would be needless to refuse to acknowledge that there has 
been an all-potent reason for the South’s loyalty to the Democratic 
party. Nor should it be forgotten that, were the policy Judge 
Parker advises adopted, there would not be wanting those in the 
East, North, and West who would raise a cry of ‘sectionalism ’ 
which would rally to their standard a vast multitude of voters.” 


The Baltimore American (Rep.) clinches the foregoing argu- 
ments with this advice: “If Republicans may presume to advise 
Democrats, it would be to say that they should think of issues 
rather than States or sections.” - 

While he was about it, Judge Parker delivered himself of an- 
other opinion. In Birmingham (Ala.) he said: 

“T am convinced, as far as I am personally concerned, that Mr. 
Roosevelt will ask for the nomination of the Republican party for 
a third term.” 

But the Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.) thinks the idea 
“is of no value in determining the intentions of the President ” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


AUDIENCES WHO DO NOT THINK. 


ADAME YVETTE GUILBERT, one of the few vaude 
L ville artists of the day whose work may be said to assume 
something approaching intellectual proportions, and who is now, 
as it happens, touring this country in her professional capacity, is 
responsible for an article in the Monde 
Moderne (Paris) in which she gives utter- 
ance to her opinions concerning the English 
drama and the quality of the plays provided 
for the entertainment of English-speaking 
audiences. Of those audiences themselves 
she hasmuchtosay. Incidentally Madame 
Guilbert expresses a view concerning that 
much-discussed play of Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw, “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” 
Of this dramatic work she says: 


“Among French people the case of 
Mrs. Warren would be considered as the 
supreme cry of anguish from the soul of 
a disappointed woman, accusing the world 
of heartlessness. ‘Iam what lam,’ one can 
almost hear her say, ‘because you are what 
you are.’ Isa woman to be the passive 
victim, for all time and no matter what 
her condition, of arbitrary social con- 
ventions? When labor does not sufficiently 


they go on strike or bring about revolu- 
tions, and it is by fire and sword that they 
struggle for the ‘better life.” But woman 
appears to be doomed to remain without a 
remedy. In Americaand England Mrs. 
Warren was condemned immediately, for 
the reason that the peculiar theories she 
propounded appeared scandalous, owing to 
the fact that the playwright, faulty in his 
technique nad not sufficiently elaborated 
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present, would appear to be limited by the two conditions of 
wealth and aristocracy—both being indispensable to the appetite 
of the English-speaking public.” 

French, German, Austrian, Italian, and Russian audiences wil] 
not allow their intelligence to be insulted by dramatic art that does 
not call for the exercise of their mental powers and which does 
not move their souls, says, in effect, Madame Guilbert. Tragedy, 
they know full well, is as much and as frequently a note of life as 
comedy and the commonplace. They are 
consistent in their attitude toward the 
theater, because they accept or reject, 
according to the natural logic of their con- 
victions and tastes. An English audience 
will go into raptures over Nancy Sykes, 
a thief and an unfortunate ; but the moral 
contagion of a woman like Mrs. Warren— 
oh! This lack of intelligence, or of the use 
of it, is nowhere so clearly noticeable as 
in the typical finale of the typical play, 
in which all the apparently peccant society 
women go through a purifying process, 
while their lovers are discarded only to 
transfer their affections to notorious vaude- 
ville artistes, much to the delight of the au- 
dience. Another sign that English drama- 
lovers do not use their intelligence is found 
in the fact, according to Madame Guil- 
bert, that even for the greatest triumphs of 
dramatic art they can rarely find any more 
expressive words to describe their admira- 
tion than “clever” and “sweet,” the suc- 
cessful actor being clever, the triumphant 
actress sweet—terms absurdly inapplicable 
to superb work like that of Sully or Ré- 
jane. 

“Where,” asks Madame Guilbert, “is 
the rising generation to find in the English 
drama the intellectual nourishment to which 








and folded them. In France the play would 
have been attentively listened to. There, 


YVETTE GUILBERT. 


it isentitled? In Shakespeare? Why even 


the play-going public would have entered 
into the spirit of, and seized, the psycho- 
logical aspect of Mrs. Warren. They would 
have fully understood the miseries, griefs, 


English and American audiences, she says, go to 
the theater to be amused like children, but “‘French, 
German, Austrian, Italian, and Russian audiences 
will not allow their intelligence to be insulted by 
dramatic art that does not call for the exercise of their 
mental powers and does not move their souls.” 


‘King Lear’ is mutilated and expurgated 
as a concession to prudishness and respec- 
tability. To expurgate Shakespeare would 
in France be considered as absurd and in- 


temptations, and struggles of a woman 
who was the innocent victim of a selfish and heartless society.” 


English dramatic art, Madame Guilbert finds, is everywhere 
characterized by a naiveté meretricious and false. The French 
drama, on the contrary, owes its glories to the fact that it is so 
humanly frank and without hypocrisy. English plays are too 
problematical: there is no truth in them, and perfect art is impos- 
sible without truth. “Give us happy endings” would seem to be 
the cry of the followers of English drama. They do not go to the 
theater to think, and consequently they forget that happy endings, 
in real life, are the exception, rather than the rule. That this 
unthinking public is too much considered by managers, Madame 
Guilbert makes no attempt to disguise: 


“English managers seek to amuse the eyesand ears of the spec- 
tators with beautiful staging and sparkling music. No attempt is 
made to educate them, as in France, where people go to the thea- 
ter, not to be amused like children, but to be entertained like 
grown-up people. When English playwrights attempt to cater for 
serious people, they make it their aim to fill the stage with as 
many duchesses, dukes, and lords as possible, all of whose love- 
affairs are like fairy-tales. Any one who does not possess a title 
is enormously wealthy—at least a millionaire. Rarely does one 
see people of the poor-but-honest type, and the middle class is 
principally conspicuous by the infrequency of its appearance. 
The whole scope of life, according to English dramatists of the 


decent as to put a kimono on the Venus 
de Milo. The fact is, English dramatic art will remain mediocre 
and commonplace till the drama becomes a representation of 
true life. Not till then can Irving’s dream of genuine English 


drama be realized.” — Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





ANDREW LANG’S SAUCE PIQUANTE. 

S a kind of piquant sauce to his life of Sir Walter Scott in 
L the “ Literary Lives” series, Mr. Andrew Lang takes occa- 
sion to express his contempt for most modern fiction. Scott’s 
chivalry in the treatment of women places, by comparison, the 
doings of modern practitioners in a rather unfavorable light. To 
what extent he is culpable for the modern novel-reading habit is a 
point on which Mr. Lang is not clear. In 1814, he says, novels 
were abandoned “to the Lydia Languishes and their maids ; they 
were disdained by the then relatively serious members of the read- 
ing public who ‘formed libraries.’ ‘Waverley came with its suc- 
cessors and with the swarm of imitations, and libraries were 
formed no more.” The reign of novels, “and nothing but novels, 
began,” he rather pessimistically adds, allowing that “ there were 
interruptions to this despotism ” when Tennyson was in his prime 
and when Macaulay and Froude wrote history. But, he darkly 
concludes, “ to-day the novel is supreme, and—the novels are not 
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Waverley novels.” He thus pictures the effect on Scott of the gift 
of prophetic vision : 

“It was Scott, the greatest of readers, who inaugurated the reign 
of novel-reading, and very much chagrined would he be could he 
see the actual results: the absolute horror with which mankind 
shun every other study. It could never have occurred to Scott 
that, within less than a hundred years, male and female novelists, 
often as ignorant of books as of life, would monopolize the general 
attention, and would give themselves out as authorities on politics, 
philosophy, ethics, society, theology, religion, and Homeric criti- 
cism. Scott’s own tales never usurped the office of the pulpit, the 
platform, or the press; and if he did teach some readers all the his- 
tory that they knew, he constantly warned them that, in his ro- 
mances, he was an historian with a very large poetical license. 


Mr. Lang admits his need of caution in praising Scott “in an 
age where an acquaintance with FitzGerald’s Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayydm, an exhaustive ignorance of all literature of the past, 
and an especial contempt for Scott, whom FitzGerald so intensely 
admired, are the equipment of many critics.” He admits that 
“like almost all great novels, except ‘Tom Jones,’ Scott’s do not 
possess carefully elaborated plots, any more than do most of the 
dramas of Shakespeare.” They are far, he says, from being “ the 
work of a conscientious stylist, beating his brains for hours to find 
le mot propre, usually the least natural word for any mortal to use 
in the circumstances.” He further admits that many of Scott’s 
heroes speak of themselves in “ pompous discourse,” for it seemed 
to be the fashion then ; but he fails to see why this trait should be 
a stone of stumbling “ to readers who do not blench when a modern 
hero mouths fustian in the tone of a demoniac at large.” Mr. 
Lang points out that in these days some of Scott’s heroes are un- 
satisfactory because they do not comport themselves like “ the 
natural man.” But he shows how they have warrant in real life 
for being as they are. He says: 


“Ivanhoe, like an honorable gentleman, curbs his passion for 
Rebecca, and is true to Rowena, tho we see that the memory of 
Rebecca never leaves his heart. Ivanhoe behaves as, in his cir- 
cumstances, Scott would have behaved, in place of giving way to 
passion. Novels of the most poignant interest are constantly be- 
ginning in private life, and then break off, because the living 
characters are persons of honor and self-control. Ivanhoe would 
have been more to the taste of to-day if the hero had eloped with 
the fair Hebrew—but then, Ivanhoe and Rowena are persons of 
honor and self-control. I found, in Scott’s papers, a letter from 
an enthusiastic schoolboy, a stranger—‘O, Sir Walter, how could 
you kill the gallant cavalier, and give the lady to the crop-eared 
Whig?’ This was the remark of the natural man. Scott kept the 
natural man in subjection.” 


Mr. Lang speaks roundly as to what the Waverley novels are 
not. For instance: 


“They are not the work of a passionate, a squalid, or a totally 
uneducated genius. They are not the work of any Peeping Tom 
who studies woman in her dressing-room, and tries to spy or smell 
out the secrets of the eternally feminine. We have novels to-day 
—novels by males—full of clever sayings and dissections of wom- 
ankind, which Scott would have thrown into the fire. ‘I think,’ 
writes Mr. Hutton, ‘that the deficiency of his pictures of women 
. - . should be greatly attributed to his natural chivalry. .. . He 
hardly ventured, as it, were, in his tenderness for them, to look 
deeply into their little weaknesses and intricacies of character.’ ” 


The opinion is shared by Mr. Lang,as the following quotation 
will show: 


“As Moliére never had the heart to draw a jealous woman, 
among all his pictures of men who knew, like himself, the torments 
of jealousy, so Scott never had the heart to draw a young and 
beautiful woman who is wicked. This ancient familiar source of 
poignant interest he passes by out of his great chivalry. There 
was nothing to prevent him from writing a romance on the pas- 
sionate, wretched tale of the once beautiful Ulrica, in ‘Ivanhoe,’ a 
fair traitress driven on the winds of revenge, treachery, parricide, 
and incest. Here was a theme for a ‘realistic’ novel of England 
after the Conquest, but Scott sketches it lightly, as a Thyestean 
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horror in the background. In his work sucha piece of ‘realism’ 
stands alone, like the story of Phoenix in Homer's work (in the 
ninth book of the ‘Iliad’). Both artists, Scott and Homer, had a 
sense of reverence of human things; they did not lack the imag- 
ination necessary for the portrayal of the evil and terrible, but 
they did not seek success in that popular region. Scott was no 
prude, but he held the young in reverence, knowing that among 
them he must have many readers. 

“T am unable to think the worse of him because he imposed on 
himself limitations which Byron triumphantly broke through, tho 
Scott’s limits now militate against a high appreciation of his work 
by the admirers of Mr. Guy de Maupassant and Mr. Catulle 
Mendes.” 





WHITMAN’S FLINGS AT PARNASSUS. 


R. HORACE TRAUBEL, in his new book on “Walt 
Whitman in Camden,” practically assumes the réle of Bos- 
well, with Whitman as Dr. Johnson. From March 28 to July 14, 
1888, Whitman was faithfully recorded and his od¢ter dicta pre- 
served as materials for a spiritual portrait. In this book Whit- 
man, perfectly unabashed, is seen handling literary reputations 
both of the past and the present. His own point of view is per- 
haps best expressed in these words: “I do not value literature as 
a profession. I feel about literature what Grant did about war. 
He hated war. I hate literature. I am not a literary West 
Pointer; I do not love a literary man as a literary man, as a min- 
ister of the pulpit loves other ministers because they are ministers ; 
it is a means to an end—that is all there is to it.” The end to be 
subserved was the democratic, and all the authors with whom 
Whitman deals—few indeed beyond his own day, through the lim- 
itations of his culture—are brought to this bar of judgment. © 
Shakespeare is frequently handled, but nowhere more definitely 
than in the following: 
“The time will come when Shakespeare will be given his right 
place—will be put on a low shelf, as the esthetic-heroic among 





; MR. HORACE TRAUBEL, 

Who, during a period of months, recorded the odtter dicta of Walt 
Whitman with a minuteness equalled only in the case of Boswell and Dr. 
Johnson. 


poets, lacking both in the democratic and spiritual; a master, sure 
enough; yes,a master; but subject to severe deductions. People 
don’t dare face the fact Shakespeare. They are all tied toa fic- 
tion that is called Shakespeare—a Shakespearian illusion. . . . I 
have never regarded Shakespeare as the heroic-heroic, which is the 
greatest development of the spirit; I call the heroic-heroic men 
the greatest men. Shakespeare is rather the poet of lords and 
ladies and their side of life. Even the Greeks were a little tinged 
with the same quality. It is very difficult to talk about Shake- 
speare in a frank vein; there is always somebody about with a 
terrific prejudice to howl you down.” 


Whitman was more or less troubled in settling the case for Dr. 
Johnson, and returned to him from time to time. On the whole 
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he felt that “ Johnson was none too veracious—that he was always 
on stilts, always—he belongs to the self-conscious literary class, 
who live in a house of rules and never get into the open air.” Fi- 
nally, he got down to what he meant to say: 


“My chief complaint against Johnson is that he lacks veracity ; 
lacks the veracity which we have a right to exact from any man, 
most of all from the writer, the recorder, the poet. Johnson never 
cared as much to meet men—learn from men—as to drive them 
down roughshod—to crowd them out—to crush them against the 
wall. He is a type of the smart man—a ponderous type; of the 
man who says the first thing that comes—who does anything to 


score a point—who is not concerned for truth but to make an im- 
pression.” 


The pure man of letters, represented in Matthew Arnold, Whit- 
man felt was made too much of. By doing so he felt “ we are lia- 
ble to miss our normal gage of value.” Yet he tolerantly admitted 
that “ Leaves of Grass” provided a place for Arnold. “‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ has room for everybody ; if it did not make room for 
all it would not make room for one.” But Whitman confessed 
that Arnold’s books, instead of interesting, only wearied him. As 
compared with Emerson, he thus places Arnold: 


“Arnold knows nothing of elements—nothing of things as they 
start. I know he is a significant figure—I do not propose to wipe 
him out. He came in atthe rear of a procession two thousand 
years old—the great army of critics, parlor apostles, worshipers 
of hangings, laces, and so forth and so forth—they never have 
anything properly at first hand. Naturally I have little inclination 
their way. But take Emerson, now—Emerson; some ways rather 
of thin blood—yet a man who with all his culture and refinement, 
superficial and intrinsic, was elemental and a born democrat.” 


The “ New York crowd of scrawlers.” aroused Whitman’s pity 
when it did not rouse his contempt. Sometimes there was regret 
or sorrow over what he regarded a-wasted talent. Rarely quite 
the severity of the following: “‘There’s little Willie Winter—mis- 
erable cuss!” This because he felt Winter was “always on his 
marrow-bones to something or somebody—especially if that thing 
or body is English.” “Stedman’s judgment has a grandmotherly 
tinge.” He thought Stedman “too much concerned about being 
exactly just,” and adds: “He is generous, inclusive, hospitable, 
a bit over-ripe here and there, too much cultivated, too little able 
to be foolish, to be free—is always precisely so, always according 
toa program.” Further: 

“Stedman always feels that he must be judicial—the dominance 
of that principle has held him down from many a noble flight. 
Stedman seems so often just about to get off for a long voyage 
and stops himself on the shore. Why shouldn’t we just let go— 
let life do its damn’dest; take every obstacle out of the way and 
let it go? Why should being thought foolish or unreasonable or 


coarse hold us back? We can go nowhere worth while if we sub- 
mit to the scorners.” 


Of two of our most eminent novelists he said: 


“Howells . . . seems to have something to say—James is only 
feathers to me. What do you make of them? what is their future 
significance? Have they any? Don’t they just come and go— 
don’t they just skim about, butterfly about, daintily, in fragile lit- 
erary vessels, for a while—then bow their way out? They do not 
deal in elements; they deal only in pieces of things, in fragments 
broken off, in detached episodes.” 


There are reservations in speaking of those of his later contem- 
poraries who were poets. Stoddard, he admitted, had written 
one great poem, “On the Town,” and a fine one on Lincoln, but 
had yielded to the allurements of easeful life and degenerated. At 
the time he spoke, in 1888, he would not admit that we had any 
great poets livirg. Then he added: 

“We don’t need great poets, tho they come. We need great 
men; and great men we have. I often think how much greater 
all the fellows are than they allow themselves to be—fellows like 


Gilder, Stedman—if they would only let themselves go. Some of 
the fellows seem afraid of their own size—pare themselves down 
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wherever they can. . . . Most men tie themselves fast and then 
wonder why they are not free. . . . You take a man like Gilder; 
he has an exquisite talent for certain things —exquisite ; but Gilder 
has not been enough free from himself; he has held back too 
much. The same thing is true of Stedman—noble Stedman; | 
have always been expecting Stedman to soar out and be his ful] 
self—but Stedman too has drawn his reins too tight.” 





THE HUMORS OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 

T is very evident, says the Philadelphia Press, that we are “ in 
for another campaign of misrepresentation, through jokes and 
literary attacks” in this matter of simplified spelling which An- 
drew Carnegie has championed. The real joke of the situation, 
the same paper maintains, is to be found in the attitude of certain 
British authors who, far from seeing anything funny in the move- 
ment, “are shrieking to high heaven about the awful monstrosity 
of reform spelling, and vowing on the altar of the old spelling that 
they will do or die to defend it at all hazards against Mr. Carnegie 
and his cohort of American scholars.” Some of the American 
papers point out that by the advent of simplified spelling, humor- 
ous writings of the Josh-Billings type, which depend for half 
their effect upon their grotesque phonetic spelling, will lose their 
power to raise a laugh. Others suggest that this loss might be 
made good by retranslating them into our present orthography. 
One alarmist asks what is to become of the spelling-bee if the 
simpifiers have their way. The Baltimore Mews, quoting Swin- 
burne’s description of the proposed change as “a barbarous, mon- 
strous absurdity,” suggests that “perhaps Mr. Swinburne has not 
considered what a convenience it might be to some millionaires if 
they were allowed to spell like Josh Billings.” The papers print 
many letters from correspondents written as the writers think let- 
ters will have to be written if the Simplified-spelling Board has its 
way. “Not one of these good people,” says the New York 
Times, “has yet attained his desired end of making this reform 
ridiculous ; what they have brilliantly succeeded in doing is in 


‘proving that they have given no real thought to the subject.” 


They have, in fact, practically “lost the phonetic sense,” as 
Professor Lounsbury of Yale points out in the New York Herald. 
Their communications, we are assured, have all been as. badly 
spelled from the reform as from the orthodox standpoint. Here 
is a letter addressed to the editor of Zhe Times: 


‘“‘May I suggest through your paper to the Bored of Spelling that 
they begin their simplification with their own names? Noblesse 
oblige. Thus: ; 

Androo Karnage. 

Richud Watsn Gildr. 

Wilyum Jamz. 


Tomus Lownsbre. 
Brandr Mathooz. 
Niklus Mure Butlr, &c. 
Ro, 


A reformed-spelling association recently organized at Columbia 
—presumably among Professor Matthews’s students—adopted, 
according to a press despatch, the following resolutions: 


“Hweraz, Numerus prominent edukators thruout the United 
States hav pronound the sistem ov spelng now in vog kumber- 
som, unweeldy, and illojikal ; and 

“Hweraz, A movment heded by one ov our own profesors 
haz been instituted for the purpus ov kreating a sentiment in favor 
ov a reformd, revizd, and simplifyd method; and 

“ Hweraz, This movment meets with our aproval and with the 
aproval ov Kolumbia students in jeneral; b it 

“Rezolvd, That we students of Kolumbia to-da assembld do 
herby form ourselvz into an organizashun to b non az the Fonetik 
Speling Assosiashun ov Kolumbia University; and b it further 

“Rezolvd, That we herby bind ourselvz to abide by the desi- 
shuns ov the ‘Simplified Speling Board’ resently organized by 
Androo Karnegee, when made publik.”...... 


And in Collier’s Weekly appears the following editorial note : 


“If the department of superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association has its way, it will be bizness, not plesure, 
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read the association’s publications, and when we 
eae thru we shall feel like crying: ‘Hold, enuf! this is 
too ruf and tuf for any yung tung.’ The department of superin- 
tendence, under the lead of Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, 
wan's us all to spell like that. And, moreover, it wants us to call 
a trough a trauf, and to talk of ‘birds of a fether and Mesure 
for Mesure.’ It has all the courage of its dire convictions, and 
urzes the association to use these spellings in its own publica- 
tions. Of course Dr. Andrews’s institution will adopt the reform 
at once; and hereafter graduates of the University of N ebraska 
seeking jobs will not need to display their diplomas for identifica- 


tion. Their orthography will be more than enuf.” 





A FAIR HEARING FOR AMERICAN MUSIC. 


‘HE organization of the New Music Society of America, as- 
t serts Zhe Musical Courier (New York), is an event for 
which that paper has prepared the way by its “ unceasing work of 
a quarter of a century for the material, moral, and musical ad- 
yancement of the American composer.” This society includes in 
its membership critics, artists, publishers, authors, teachers, and 
men of affairs, as well as composers. The undertaking, we are 
told, “has no money-making feature.” Its promoters and officers 
keep themselves so much in the background, as far as publicity is 
concerned, that their names have not been published, The society 
believes that, while much has been done of late in America to 
stimulate other forms of artistic expression, the native composer 
of orchestral music has not been afforded the desirable facilities 
for getting a hearing. The main object of the society is to pre 
sent at its concerts, under adequate artistic conditions, American 
orchestral works which have not previously been so presented 
The society already has some sixty works at its disposai, repre 
senting about half that number of American composers; and it 
has secured the services of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Modest Altschuler. At the first concert, recently 
held, the program contained two new works, and two already 
famous compositions by Edward MacDowell—his “ Indian Suite” 





MR. EDWARD MACDOWELL, 


The most widely known of American composers. His “Indian 
Suite,” recently presented by the New Music Society of America, 
is “the most successful attempt made so far to adapt aboriginal 
Indian tunes to orchestral uses.” 
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and his second pianoforte concerto. The new pieces were “ Sa- 
lammbo’s Invocation,” by Henry F. Gilbert, and Arthur Shep- 
herd’s “Ouverture Joyeuse,” which won the Paderewski prize in 
1905. The “joyousness”’ of this overture, says the New York Eve- 














































MR. ARTHUR SHEPHERD, | 
This young American composer’s “ Ouverture Joyeuse,” which 
won the Paderewski prize last autumn, was recently introduced to 
the public at the first concert of the New Music Society of Ameri- 
ca. “Its joyousness,” says The Evening Post, “ suggests the ani- 
mal spirits of the Utah aboriginals.” t 


ning Post, “suggests the animal spirits of the Utah aboriginals.” 
Mr. Shepherd is a resident of Salt Lake City. Mr. Gilbert’s con- 
tribution, according to the same authority, “contains some good 
coloring, but seems otherwise of slight value.” “Neither of the 
two compositions,” remarks Zhe Sum, “seemed to justify the or- 
ganization of a society to introduce them to the public.” Says the 
New York Outlook: 


“ Altho the purpose of the society was very meagerly expressed 
in this concert, it is one that is not without justification. The fact ~ 
that almost all the orchestral performers and conductors in this 
country are foreigners has given to music in America a cosmopol- 
itan quality ; but it has tosome degree tended to put native com- 
posers at a disadvantage. The undertaking of the New Music 
Society to remove in some measure the natural handicap of the 
American composer deserves a fair trial.” 


When the organization of the new society was announced, Mr. 
Philip Hale, a distinguished musical critic of Boston, wrote a pro- 
test which attracted a good deal of attention. He expressed dis- 
approval of “ coddling a composer who has not learned the tech- 
nique of his art, and is without fancy or imagination,” and went 
on to say: 

“There are American composers who are sure that there isa ; 
sworn conspiracy to crush them. Mr. Zenas T. Field can not un- 
derstand why Mr. Gericke will not produce his tone poem, ‘ Lucy te 
of Hockanum Ferry,’ and Mr. Bela Graves knows that there are re 
sinister and malignant influences against him, otherwise Mr. : 
Walter Damrosch would look favorably on his great orchestral 
fantasia, ‘The Springfield Arsenal.’ ” 

The critic of Harpers Weekly points out that Mr. Hale has 
misapprehended the motive of the society. He admits, with Mr. 
Arthur Farwell, that much of the American music that has been : 
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written is but “a futile expression of the faculties of those who 
have trained themselves in the American school of hurry”; but 
he goes on to say: 


“It seems needful to insist that, for those who espouse such an 
endeavor as that undertaken by the New Music Society of Amer- 
ica, considerations of mere patriotism are quite beside the point. 
No one with any sense of the artistic verities would make propa- 
ganda for music whose only claim to seroius attention was its 
American origin. What is contended is that there exist a consid- 
erable number of orchestral works by American composers which 
do not receive the attention to which their artistic quality entitles 
them. There can be little question that a sincere endeavor to 
bring these works into wider public notice will hasten the day 
when a score signed by an American will receive the same consid- 
eration that is accorded to music of European origin.” 





OUR MILLION-DOLLAR OPERA SEASON. 


ITH only half an apology for its emphasis upon the mate- 
rial rather than upon the artistic, Zhe Heradd begins its 
review of the opera season now just closed in New York with the 
remark that “the auditorium was more resplendent in magnificent 
toilets than ever before, and the receipts at the box-office were 
about one million dollars.” The Herald admits that this angle of 
approach may seem “ positively outrageous” to the conscientious 
musical critic. But, as Mr. W. J. Henderson, of 7e Suz, points 
out, it is after all simply following the lead of Mr. Conried, in his 
report to the directors of the Metropolitan. “ Dollars, dollars, 
dollars!” exclaims Mr. Henderson. “ Has any oneever heard the 
present manager of the opera talk about anything else? His re- 
port to his directors was made public a few days ago, and the 
sum and substance of it was a boast that Mr. Conried had found 
out how to tifake opera cost $10,000 a week more than it ever did 
under Mr. Grau.” <A defense of this emphasis on Mr. Conried’s 
part, however, is implied by Mr. Richard Aldrich in Zhe Times, 
who reminds us of the grumbling suspicions of the public that 
Mr. Conried had “cheapened ” the opera by a parsimonious policy 
of engaging as few “stars” as possible. Mr. Aldrich admits that 
“there has been too much difference between the best and the next 
best singers all through, and a disposition that seemed eager on 
the part of the management to substitute inferior singers for bet- 
ter ones whenever occasion arose.” The note of complaint is 
heard again in 7he Tribune, which says: “The opera needs an 
artistic director more than it does new conductors or stage man- 
agers of the unattainable type. It needsa higher purpose than 
that exemplified in triumphant money-getting.” The same paper 
thus summarizes Mr. Conried’s apologia: 

“Because there are physical obstacles to the holding of a suffi- 
cient number of rehearsals, in the structure of the opera-house and 
the European engagements of some of the principal singers in his 
company; because he must guarantee two or more appearances to 
these singers each week; because they refuse to rehearse on a day 
when they are to take part in a performance; because they will 
not study new operas unless those operas are already in the reper- 
tories of European opera-houses ; because the Metropolitan Opera- 
house is ill supplied with rehearsal-rooms and magazines for the 
storage of scenery; because it is necessary to produce from thirty 
to forty operas each season; because foreign conductors earn 
large salaries at home, and consequently can not be induced to 
come here; because, even if they were willing to yield to the 
temptation of larger salaries, they will not come unless they can 
do themselves and their art justice, which possibility is precluded 
because of the lack of rehearsals—because of these things grand 
opera in New York must forever remain what it is become under 
the present régime. Thus the main points of his contention.” 

It admits, however, that he “has introduced reforms which 
ought to work for the betterment of conditions.” While the sea- 
son introduced no new opera and no newstars, it numbered among 
its successful revivals Humperdinck’s “ Hansel und Gretel,” Gold- 
mark’s “ The Queen of Sheba,” and Flotow’s “ Marta.” Inall thirty- 
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one operas were produced, with a total of 104 performances. The 
Sun publishes the following table of operas, composers, and num- 
bers of performances, compiled from its own records: 





OPERAS. 
Hinsel und Gretel.................. 11 | Siegfried... ee eee eeeees 
peeen MMNEIAG ois niscos esc auras eeace-e 5 | Dosca By Se nts 
“So Sa ginny tema ISR EEL Utes 5 | Tristan und Isolde. 
RRM hn cn doa weas or cunesucseees 3 | Walkiire .......... ; 
Lucia di Lammermoor.............. 5 | Gétterddimmerung. ... 3 
SrNETS eon cscce chee sok g | COFMEN, ne seveiseess .2 
Rigoletto... z | Barber of Seville (2 acts). 2 
— at Don Giovannl.....-..... 0.6... 2 
Favorita.... g | POOR POMINM....55., 0 5sccsescccsaees ‘ 
Gioconda........ a .. +4 | Rheingold ... 2 
MNRNMR SLE Cnc paicscuagebenctcee es 4 | Sonnambula ... .... .............., 2 
DENSE 5d aisiolsis x cin sis. is' x WING 4 Traviata o0ais seesieece caceve -2 
“eo 17 IR Re ARE Rime eee ete ree Elisir @’Amove...........0005 200, 2 
MAMMMIBET, i5:, 0s 60 s'5034 604-4060) 05 0 4 | Eliedermaus we eisiviniai's:. Veleipisiina I 
SL "TCOVALOTE ..........-.00000000"% Peeaee 4 | Gypsy Baron......... 6... oe, k 
BABALU )5 5008 5'0'sis vec ein see's sere 01 3 
COMPOSERS REPRESENTED, 
vay po BE er rn ee 31 : Ponchielli. DAYS ECD Ar ne ee ee, — 
ee eee ee eee er DB [PAIN ANO.cacsinoaeasccsc ceconce 
DDOTIZOUL . 6 :n:0.5.05s sis'c's's o0nnc0esssc0ces 13 | oer Sie ihe Teta Cat ieee 3 
Humperdinck........+.2. s+esreees TAS TTS Sy se i os : 
PUCCINE «seen eeer eee ee eee eeeeees 5)  ~SSoce iA iae : 
Gounod.... ... seccee se eecceece oe Molec te cuce. a ceed ; 
— rete ee eee eect eee eenees : UCR ERE eae OR Ate Sirk, 
SUMMARY. 


Subscription-night performances 

Subscription-matinee performances 
Saturday-night performances.......... cate eGiaes 
Sea ea EMTS So cece giccn'c se ohio sone bi02, a eoanelsnmss chisee ds aWaremierciecou ates 


Fee e ee eee ee Fe Homer PO Oe OOee ser POOP HOE EEOEH ES Oereeeee Hes + eeeeee 





There were fifty-three performances of German, forty-seven of 
Italian, and seven of French opera. 

Mr. Henderson makes his review of the opera season the occa- 
sion of an interesting criticism of New York. He writes in part: 


“The end of an opera season leaves a chasm in the activities of 
this conventional town, and leaves a large number of persons at 
a loss as to what they may do with themselves. It is not an in- 
genious populace. It goes the old rounds year after year, and 
never dreams of carving out new paths. Its opera is its winter 
night’s tale. In some wholesome parts of the world families sit 
around glowing red firesides, and there are happy times of snap- 
dragon and hot toddy and nuts and other winter cheer, mingled 
with good talk of the summer days gone by. 

“A cosmopolitan city has no fireside. It almost has no 
homes. . . . A city of flats, apartment hotels, and private palaces, 
with a few homes lost in the great confusion. A city of glitter and 
gabble and show, with a few friendships buried under the sweating 
surface. A city of décolleté gowns and white kid gloves, with a 
few plain garments ard high thoughts shrinking away from the 
general contempt prepared for such plebeian things. That is 
New York. A place to make money in, to get fame in, to be great 
in; but a show place after all. 

“The opera is as vain and shallow as the rest. In fact, the 
opera is the centralization of all that is superficial, inartistic, insin- 
cere, worthless, and ostentatious in the life of the town.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE New York City Board of Education, according to the New York G/ode, 
is waging war against the dime novel, onthe principle that good literature placed 
within the reach of a child will normally supplant the inferior article. We read: 
“To do the work effectively, 9,175 class libraries have been established in the 
schools, an increase of 1,194 over the preceding year. New ammunition for the 
fight to the extent of 70,415 volumes has been added, and now the ‘ fighting force’ 
numbers 316,563 volumes. Howeffectively the battle is being fought, under the 
careful direction of the teachers, is shown by the fact that the circulation for the 
last school year reached 4,970,390 volumes for home use. In other words, each 
book has repeated its work on an average of fifteen times.” 


In his volume of essays entitled ‘ Heretics,” Mr. Chesterton makes the fol- 
lowing contribution toward the definition and explanation of the much-discussed 
“artistic temperament” : ‘‘The artistic temperament is a disease that afflicts ama- 
teurs. It isa disease which arises from men not having sufficient power of ex- 
pression to utter and get rid of the element of art in their being. . .. Artists of a 
large and wholesome vitality get rid of their art easily, as they breathe easily or 
perspire easily. But in artists of less force the thing becomes a pressure, and pro- 
duces a definite pain, which is called the artistic temperament. Thus, very great 
artists are able to be ordinary men—men like Shakespeare or Browning. There 
are many real tragedies of the artistic temperament, tragedies of vanity or violence 
or fear. But the great tragedy of the artistic temperament is that it can not pro- 
duce any art.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 





SPONTANEOUS GENERATION AGAIN. 


ARIOUS discoveries and experiments have combined of late 
V to bring up again the question of spontaneous generation, 
tho in somewhat different form from that in which it attracted at- 
tention half a century ago. Then it was for a time believed that 
certain known micro-organisms, bacteria, etc., had been shown a 
originate from dead matter. When these organisms and their 
conditions of life became better known it was recognized that they 
always arose from natural reproduction and that any appearance 
to the contrary was due to the difficulty of excluding germs from 
the substances experimented on. The question to-day is not of 
known organisms, but rather of hitherto unrecognized forms that 
are regarded by some experimenters as living and by others as 
merely peculiar crystals, perhaps with a nucleus or trace of or- 
ganic impurity. The old question was thus of the mode of origin 
of certain things that were admittedly alive. Now it is a question 
of the character—living or non-living—of certain other things. Of 
the various experiments that have given rise to discussion of this 
kind, the most widely known are probably those of Dr. Burke, of 
Cambridge, but only because he and his “ radiobes ” have happened 
to strike the fancy of the daily press. He is only one among many. 
The subject is treated by a French authority, A. L. Herrera, in 
the Revue Scientifique (Paris, February 17) in an article entitled 
“The Renaissance of the Problem of Spontaneous Generation.” 
He writes: 


“It must be admitted that the problem of spontaneous generation 
has taken on a new lease of life... .... 

“As far as Burke’s radiobes are concerned, they would appear 
to be simply accidental crystals of carbonates of barium and cal- 
cium, swelling in organic liquids and media. . . . These crystals, 
which have been studied conscientiously by Harting and Rainey, 
are attackable by weak acids, which have an albuminoid or fatty 
nucleus. 

“The experiments in photosynthesis or production of organic 
substance in nutritive solutions (made by Raulin, Detmer, Wino- 
gradsky, etc.) have always been negative. There is always neces- 
sary areal inorganic matrix, mobile and of jelly-like consistency. 
Colloids, natural or artificial, never take on, of themselves, any 
kind of organized structure with the necessary consistency, still 
less any kind of cellular structure. Albumins and nucleins give 
only granulous precipitates, of invariable aspect. 

“Among natural inorganic jellies I have studied the silicates, 
phosphates, and carbonates. The silicates’ give an unheard-of 
richness of organoid figures and of porous precipitates, absorbing 
anilin colors, while the phosphates give, rather, gelatinous pre- 
cipitates. As to Harting’s carbonates, they have not only a jelly- 
like consistency but also a perfectly clear cellular structure. They 
give, in fact, figures that are regarded by Henneguy, Harting, 
Laveran, and others as almost the equivalents of natural forms. 
These carbonates exist throughout nature, and may be regarded, 
in Benedikt’s system, as veritable matrices for spontaneous gen- 
eration. 

“This conception has at least the advantage of explaining 
things by means of the resources of nature, without the interven- 
tion of obscure or supernatural phenomena.” 


But whence come the organic matters found in these “living” 
carbonates? The writer believes that it is quite probable that 
they are only impurities—traces of albuminoid or fatty matter 
coming from the reagents that have been used in the experiments. 
Silicates, which closely resemble organic compounds, are found 
widely distributed. Silicate of lime is even contained in white of 
egg. Fats, too, are found everywhere. Even the purest water 
contains secretions of microbes, ammonia, volatile fatty acids, and 
other organic matter. If Harting really used pure water in his 
experiments, his carbonates, Mr. Herrera thinks, would be “the 
most interesting objects in mineral cytogenesis.” He concludes: 


“Finally, it is an established fact that the carbonates, which 
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exist everywhere throughout nature, inorganic or organic, when 
cultivated in organic liquids, give wonderful imitations of all sorts 
of organisms—spores, embryos, microbes, etc. Such facts show 
that the question of spontaneous generation is worth studying, and 
that we can not reject its possibility a@ priori.” 

Whatever may be thought of this conclusion, it appears certain 
that the experimenters along this line have opened up a very inter- 
esting borderland separating, or perhaps uniting, the mineral and 
organic kingdoms. Whether a portion of matter can ever, of its 
own motion, cross the line between these kingdoms, is of course a 
different matter.— 77ans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





RUBIES, REAL AND UNREAL. 


HE question of whether a gem made by chemical means is as 
“real” as one of the same composition formed in nature’s 
laboratory, has hitherto been only academic, as artificial stones of 
this kind have not been made of sufficient size to be used in jew- 
elry. Now, however, in the case of rubies crystals of any size 
may be and are built up by a so-called “ nursing” process, the re- 
sult being the production of very fine stones, which are real in one 
sense, tho they are certainly artificial. Says Mr. P. Sallior, in an 
article on the subject in Za ature (Paris): 


“It must be understood, as Le Normand says, that an artificial 
ruby is not a real ruby, since it is not the natural gem which alone 
has hitherto borne the name of ruby in commerce, and since its 
qualities in jewelry are still inferior; but it is alsonota false ruby, 
since chemically, physically, mineralogically, optically, in all its 
theoretic characteristics, the synthetic ruby is similar to the nat- 
ural ruby. The synthesis is not a falsification ; it is the reproduc- 
tion by man of the work of nature. ...... 

“The crystallization of alumina, which yields, according to cir- 
cumstances, corundum, ruby, or sapphire, has been accomplished 
for many years [since 1837] and in many different ways, but it is 
only since the work of Frémy [with the collaboration of Feil and 
Verneuil, 1877-90] that the operation has begun to issue from the 
domain of pure science to take an industrial turn and to become 
familiar to the public eye. 

“The process employed at first by Frémy and Feil consisted in 
forming a fusible aluminate (generally the aluminate of lead) which 
was then decomposed byta silicious substance, setting free the 
alumina in crystalline form. The red coloration, which charac- 
terizes the ruby, was obtained by adding 2 to 3 per cent. of bichro- 
mate of potash. . . . By this process were obtained rubies that 
were often very large, but always friable and consequently of .no 
use.” 


By another chemical reaction, namely, the use of a fluorid to set 
free the alumina, fine but small crystals were obtained, and these 
were finally increased in size by a modification of the process 
known as “nursing,” in which a crystal is kept in the mother liquid 
at an appropriate temperature until it grows as large as desired. 
This requires in the present cases such elevated temperatures 
(1,500° to 1,800° C.) as it has only been possible to obtain of late 
years. The process, which succeeded only after many failures, is 
now carried on as follows: 


“The small ruby to be ‘ nursed’ is placed on a turning plate, 
where, by means of an oxyhydrogen blowpipe, it is raised to a 
temperature of about 1,800°. Then, with a pair of pincers, there 
are added to it successively tiny grains of ruby. If the work is 
carried on uninterruptedly without losing sight of the crystal, with 
a dexterous movement of the hand that is quickly acquired by 
women, it is easy to get fine crystals, all of whose parts, tho not of 
homogeneous origin, are melted together and recrystallized into a 
single form, which may be cut like a natural crystal. One of the 
difficulties of the work is that the crystals often. break while. 
cooling. 

“ Artificial rubies thus obtained cost, it appears, about 10 francs 
[$2] per carat and may sell at 15 to 20 francs [$3 to $4]. In Paris 
they are now turned out daily by the millions of carats, and are 
sent chiefly to Germany, America, and even to India, whence they 
often return mixed with natural rubies. 

“The quality of these rubies is very similar to that of the natu 
ral stones ; they can scarcely be distinguished except under a lens 
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by the presence of air bubbles, but when they are recognized, as 
the purchase of a precious stone is after all a question of fashion, 
their value is at least ten times less than that of natural rubies, 
whose price has also been influenced by this vulgarization of a 
substance that was formerly sought for its rarity even more than 
for its intrinsic value. 

“A similar method, but of a character more clearly fraudulent, 
has made it possible to obtain double emeralds by soldering one 
natural gem to another with a special kind of enamel, after care- 
fully polishing their faces. Thus superb stones may be made, 
with a plane of junction that is often less noticeable than the 
planes of natural cleavage so common in emeralds. The method 
of fusion, which is so successful with rubies, fails with emeralds, 
whose coloration disappears at these high temperatures.”— 7rans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





MEASURING THE STARS. 


OW do astronomers obtain an idea of the actual magnitude 
of the fixed stars? What degree of accuracy is possible in 
such estimates as have been made? These questions Prof. W. 
W. Payne undertakes to answei in Popular Astronomy (March). 
In the first place, Professor Payne bids us note, no fixed star is 
near enough to the earth to show a real or measurable disk in the 
largest telescope in the world, altho observers do see through 
their telescopes what is called the “spurious disk” of any bright 
star. This apparent disk is caused by the nature of light, which, 
consisting, as it does, of a series of wavelike disturbances, con- 
verts the star’s image from a luminous point into a circular spot 
of light, often with an unsteady and blurred appearance. Curi- 
ously enough, the spurious disk of a star diminishes as the tele- 
scope is increased in size and aperture. The writer goes on to 
Say: 


“It is apparent from what has been said that any direct meas- 
ures of the apparent disk of a star will give no aid in telling either 
its size or its distance. Astronomers first try to find out how far 
a star is from the earth and after that a study of the size is under- 
taken. The principle employed to get a star’s distance is essen- 
tially that used by a surveyor to find the distance between two 
inaccessible objects. He lays down a base line, very carefully 
measures it, then measures angles needed to know triangles formed 
by the base-line and the two inaccessible points ; then by the prin- 
ciples of trigonometry the distance between the two points de- 
sired can be easily and accurately computed, if those principles 
have been applied most effectively. When we wish to measure 
the distance of the sun from the earth, the earth’s diameter, about 
8,000 miles, is made the base line ; but when we measure the dis- 
tance of a star the diameter of the earth’s orbit around the sun is 
chosen for the base line, 186,000,000 miles. If the astronomer 
should measure the distances of a star from others near by on the 
first day of January and then measure the distances between the 
star on July 1, of the same year, he might find some very small 
changes due to the fact that the earth has changed its place in the 
heavens 186,000,000 of miles during the six months that have in- 
tervened. If there is such an apparent displacement of any star 
sufficiently large to measure, such displacement is called the par- 
allax of the star, which is measured in seconds of arc. It is then 
very easy to find the distance of the star....... 

“ All such distances in miles are so very large that they can not 
be comprehended at all. The mind can not form any idea from 
such a long continuous array of figures. On this account astrono- 
mers have adopted a new unit of stellar distances called the light- 
year, which means simply the distance that light will travel in one 
year. .. . If any star should have a parallax as great as one sec- 
ond of arc (1"), its distance would be 3.26 light-years. The mean- 
ing of that is, if light should start from such a star it would not 
reach the earth until 3.26 years had passed. . . . But the fact is 
that there is no known star that has a parallax as great as one 
second of arc. The nearest known star is a Centauri and its dis- 
tance is probably not less than 4.3 light-years. . . . About one 
hundred stars have been observed for parallax, and it is just to 
say that about thirty of this number have a known parallax that 
would stand, on the average, as a good first approximation. 
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“The size of a celestial object in linear measure depends mani- 
festly on its distance. This is why the reader’s attention has been 
called to the difficult problem of measuring the distances of the 
stars. 

“ Now if stellar distances are not known correctly, much more 
will we be unable to know exactly their real diameters, even if we 
could see, by the aid of the telescope, their real disks instead of 
the spurious ones. But, since we can not even see any apprecia- 
ble real disk to measure, some otier way must be found to get at 
the actual size of these great luminaries set far away in the depths 
of space. 

“The only way now open to the astronomer is through the 
masses of binary stars when we know both the size of the orbit of 
a binary and its period. The mass is then determined by the law 
of gravitation. This at once raises the question what is meant by 
the size of astar. If its volume in space is meant, very little if 
anything can be said. If the masses of the stars are in question, 
then some of the binaries can be determined; for example, the 
Algol system as a whole is known as well as it can be considering 
the uncertainty of parallax, and a slight error in parallax will give 
a vastly greater error in mass, at least three times as great as linear 
errors are. 

“In these binaries, the astronomer can not know anything about 
the masses and densities of the separate components in the sys- 
tems; he can only get an approximation of the average mass of 
the entire system.” 


Measurements of this kind have been completed on twelve 
binary stars or systems, and the results, Professor Payne tells us, 


are “extremely interesting within the limits of reasonable proba- 
bility.” 





IS THERE A “ PHYSICIANS’ TRUST”? 


HE remarkable charge that the efforts to legislate against 
proprietary medicines are the outcome of what is termed 

“a conspiracy to establish a physicians’ trust,” under the leader- 
ship of the American Medical Association, is made editorially by 
The National Druggist (St. Louis, March). The writer asserts 
that there is noreal public demand for this legislation, except such 
as has been, by false representations, created by certain selfish in- 
terests, and that its adoption would not only destroy the property 
of the manufacturers, but greatly injure the 40,000 retail druggists 
of the country, “of whose total volume of business at least 60 per 


cent. consists of proprietary medicines.” This attitude of Zhe 


National Druggist is interesting as showing for the first time a 
distinct division of interests between physicians and pharmacists. 
Regarding its charge of a “conspiracy,” the paper goes on to say: 


“There is an organization of doctors known as the American 
Medical Association. Tho it has been in existence for nearly 
sixty years, it had, up to three or four years ago, less than 5,000 
members, out of a total of nearly 150,000 physicians in the entire 
country. 

“Itwas about or a little before that time, it will be remembered, 
that the great trust movements began—when the people of the 
United States, all of a sudden, seemed to have tired of doing busi- 
ness on individual lines, and were madly rushing into all kinds of 
pools, trusts, and combinations. It appears that this contagion 
spread even to portions of the medical profession, for, all at once, 
a novel and well-conceived plan of organization was adopted by 
the clique in control of the American Medical Association, the 
purpose and design of which was to organize all of the doctors in 
the country into one gigantic medical trust. 

“There were at that time, and had been for many years, hun- 
dreds of county, State, and other smaller medical societies, but 
these were all independent, and had no connection, the one with 
the other, beyond that bond of sympathy which might naturally 
be expected to exist among a number of men engaged in the hon- 
orable undertaking of trying to uplift the calling or profession to 
which they had devoted their lives. The new plan proposed to 
change all this, and contemplated a grand scheme of organization 
by which all of these small, independent societies should be 
merged into or become mere dependents on the American Medi- 
cal Association and subject to its laws and regulations. The 
project was loudly proclaimed and eloquently advocated in the 
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recognized ‘organ’ of the association, known as The Journal of 
the American Medical Association ; and the independent medical 
journals, not yet scenting danger or seeing the ulterior motives 
behind it, joined heartily in the endeavor to make the scheme a 
grand success. Paid ‘organizers ’ were employed, who visited the 
local societies, and . . . at the last meeting’ it was announced that 
the membership was in the neighborhood of 20,000. . tee 
“One of the conditions of membership in the association is the 
subscribing to the official organ, mentioned above... . Not sat- 
isfied with the one national organ, great and powerful tho it is, and 
resentful of the spirit of revolt which was occasionally manifested 
in the independent medical press, each of the State societies was 














FIG. I.—APPROACH OF ONE VESSEL (B) DETECTED BY INSTRUMENT 
INSTALLED ON ANOTHER VESSEL (A). 


induced to establish a journal of its own, ostensibly to publish the 
proceedings of the association, but really, as it has afterward de- 
veloped, to become whippers-in and drummers for the America 
Medical Association and its official organ. Then there began a 
systematic campaign against such of the independent journas as 
had refused to mold their opinions to suit the leaders at Chicago, 
and members of the association were boldly urged to stop their 
subscriptions thereto, and to refuse to read any sample copies of 
the same which might be sent to them. In pleased anticipation of 
the ultimate success of this effort to stop free discussion and to 
monopolize the medical press, the California State Medical Jour- 
nal complacently tells us ‘that the day of the privately-owned med- 
ical journal is passing away and its place will be taken by 7he 
Journal of the American Medical Association and the various 
State journals.’ ” 


It is further charged that the officers of the association have 
acted arrogantly and insolently toward independent physicians and 
the independent medical press, and also toward manufacturers of 
and dealers in drugs ; that an effort has been made to regulate and 
control the drug interests of the country, and that the “ patent- 
medicine ” bills are the final outcome of this. The writer calls at- 
tention, in support of his charge of “arrogance,” to a proposal, 
made in Zhe Journal of the American Medical Association, to 
make it a punishable offense to criticize the action of government 
medical officers in time of epidemic—based on occurrences in New 
Orleans during the recent yellow-fever outbreak. Zhe /Journal 
said : 


“The time is close at hand for the creation by statute of a new 
variety of treason. . . . If it be treason in time of war for a man 
to betray his country’s military plans, it certainly should be made 
treason fora man or a publication in timé of deadly peril from 
disease, to foment, by false allegations, public lack of confidence 
in the Government’s plan of rescue, and in the integrity and ability 
of the men (that is, the physicians) who risk their lives to save the 
community from unnecessary deaths. Than this, no treachery 
can be more base. Physicians, citizens, and the reputable press 
should join in asking stringent penalties for this crime against the 
nation, against humanity.” 


Exactly how much of this may be taken literally may be subject 
to doubt, but Ze Druggist takes occasion to protest against it as 
the effort of “a clique of political doctors” to “make it an in- 
famous crime to doubt their infallibility or to criticize their con- 
duct.” It concludes: 


“Here isa body of men much above the average in force of 
character, ability, and standing in their communities, with agents 
and emissaries scattered all over the country, forming an organi- 
zation that can outwatch Argus with his hundred eyes, and out- 
work Briareus with his hundred hands. Instinct with one purpose, 
and that ¢o secure legislation favorable to its own interests, ‘it has 
a list of local political leaders of every organized and recognized 
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party. This list is so arranged that the dominant politics in each 
county and congressional district are indicated, as well as the 
political affiliations of each member.’ It, therefore, knows no 
party. It affiliates with any, whatever may be its principles, pro- 
vided their own selfish ends can be furthered. Aswas Jay Gould, 
they are Democrats in Democratic States and Republicans in Re- 
publican States. All parties look alike to them when seeking aid 
and influence in securing the enactment of laws which will give 
them the monopoly they seek.” 


With the physicians shouting “ treason” and the druggists hurl- 
ing back “ conspiracy,” the general public appears to be in the way 
of witnessing a sort of therapeutical civil war, which will doubtless 
be enjoyed by those who love a “ scrap,” however much it may be 
regretted by the more serious-minded members of the community. 





ELECTRICAL WAVES TO WARD OFF 
COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


DEVICE, which its inventor names the “ telemobiloscope,” 
for preventing collisions at sea, has recently been invented 
and patented by Christian Hiilsmeyer, an engineer of Diisseldorf, 
Germany. The apparatus utilizes Hertzian waves, such as are 
used in wireless telegraphy, and it can be installed on railway 
trains as well as onships. As described in 7he Technical World 
(Chicago, April) it combines a sending and a receiving apparatus. 
The electric waves, striking a distant metallic object—such as a 
ship—are reflected back to the receiver, there operating to signal 
the approach of said object, as well as to indicate, by special 
mechanism, its direction and distance. Says the writer: 

“ As ships are subject to oscillation, and the range of the receiver 
is limited, the apparatus is suspended after the manner of a ship’s 
compass, thus maintaining a practically constant position in rela- 
tion to the horizon (Fig. 2). In the hollow hemisphere ¢ is an 
induction coil @, operating the sender, and deriving its primary 
current from some source of energy (storage battery or dynamo) 
on thevessel. The high-tension secondary current passes through 
collector rings and sliding brushes to the oscillator 4. The waves 
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FIG. 2.—DETAILS OF THE TELEMOBILOSCOPE. 


issuing from the latter are projected with a given inclination from 
the projection-box / and the concave mirror m placed inside. At 
o (Fig. 2), suspended in front of a concave screen # are the 
antenne or receiving wires, which pick up the reflected waves. 
These may be located in any part of the rigging, but must 
be well insulated from the sending apparatus. The antennz are 
connected with a coherer of the type common in wireless in- 
stallations, which serves to operate the audible or visible signal. 

“The apparatus is made to rotate intermittently by means of 
driving gear around the wheel g. In this way the waves given off 
by the oscillator search, as it were, a greater or less range round 
the observing station, for metallic objects susceptible of reflecting 
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the waves and thus actuating the coherer. As the concave screen 
2 follows the rotation, its position serves to indicate the direction 
from which come the reflected waves, and thus the direction in 
which the distant object lies. 

“The complete apparatus includes a special device-furnishing 
data—based on the inclination of the vertical axis of the system to 
the plane of the horizon—from which the distance of the reflecting 
object is known. 

“The apparatus represented in Fig. 2 is shown installed on the 
foredeck of the vessel 4 in Fig. 1. The electrical waves issuing 
from the sender ~ strike the vessel B, and, after being reflected, 
strike the atennnz o by which the receiver at the observer’s sta- 
tion is operated.” 


Tests conducted by the Dutch Government in the harbor of 
Rotterdam are said to have demonstrated the efficiency of the in- 
vention. The reflection is accurate up toa distance of nearly two 
miles, with antennz a little over 16 feet long, suspended from a 
bamboo rod. The inventor hopes to extend the range to nearly 
twenty miles. 





THE USES OF NOTHINGNESS. 


I N a large number of industrial processes it is necessary to pro- 

duce a diminution of atmospheric pressure, which may be 
slight, as in ventilating-machinery, or very great, as when it is de- 
sired to remove all traces of air from an electric bulb. A study of 
what he calls “ the vacuum industries ” is contributed to the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, January 27) by Jean Jaubert, a French electri- 
cal engineer. The writer first reminds us that an absolute vacuum 
would be a space occupied by matter in noform. Sucha vacuum, 
even if possible, is not realizable by any means at our disposal. 
But practically we describe as a vacuum any gaseous pressure in- 
ferior to that of the atmosphere. He goes on: 


“This pressure may be expressed in kilograms to the square 
centimeter [or pounds to the square foot] or it may be indicated 
by the height of a column of liquid, water or mercury. Atmo- 
spheric pressure is rcpresented by 76 centimeters of mercury, 
while an absolute vacuum would be represented by zero. But by 
general consent the degree of exhaustion in a closed space is usu- 
ally indicated by the atmospheric pressure on the walls enclosing 
this space. Thus a‘ vacuum of 60 centimeters’ indicates really a 
pressure of only 16 centimeters, and 76 centimeters would corre- 
spond to an absolute vacuum, that is, if the atmospheric pressure 
always remained at just this point. 

“Small degrees of exhaustion, indicated in millimeters of water, 
or in kilograms per square centimeter, serve, like pressures of the 
same order, to create artificial air-currents whose principal uses 
are: ventilation in houses, mines, or tunnels, draft in factory chim- 
neys, or the removal of powdered substances in industrial proc- 
esses.” 


To produce these slight vacua, devices of the turbine type are 
used. The simplest is the ordinary electric fan, which, properly 
speaking, does not create a vacuum atall. Ventilating plants for 
large buildings, mines, or tunnels may be of the highest complex- 
ity. For slight effects, large slow helicoid ventilators are used ; 
for greater ones, simple rotating centrifugal fans. To aid draft in 
factory chimneys, the injection of a current of air into the chimney 
is used, which by aspiration lowers the pressure in the furnace 
from 28 to 700 millimeters, thus decreasing smoke and making the 
combustion more regular. The use of an aspirator to remove ob- 
jectionable powders, as in the grinding of tools, is similarly ef- 
fected. To quote further: 


“Ventilating fans can not effect very great decrease of pressure, 
at least not without great speeds, . . . but pneumatic pumps may 
lower it as much as desired. . . . Thechief uses of the vacua pro- 
duced by such pumps are in railway air brakes, pneumatic des- 
patch tubes, the cleaning of carpets, etc., the condensation of 
steam in engines, the emptying of cesspools, and in applications 
to chemical industries, as in evaporation and filtration....... 
“The uses of vacua in chemical industry are extremely varied. 
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Sometimes a vacuum is created above a solution to be eva 
either to bring about this change at a lower temperature and a less 
expenditure of heat, as in the concentration of syrups, or to facili- 
tate the dissociation of a solid body, as in the preparation of oxy- 
gen or the extraction of mercury from its amalgams. Sometimes 
a vacuum maintained under a filter serves to hasten the drying of 
a precipitate. .. The perfumery industry employs these differ. 
ent processes continually. 

“Chemistry even uses frequently pumps of the second class 
enabling the vacuum to be pushed to a few millimeters of ee. 


porated, 


“A third kind of pump is the mercury pump . . . used in chem- 
ical industry, in the manufacture of incandescent lamps and of: 
Dewar’s thermo-insulators ; and in the preparation of x-ray bulbs 
and apparatus for the production of the phenomena of Geissler, 
Tesla, and Crookes. In mercury pumps the piston is replaced by 
a mass of mercury whose movement is brought about by differ- 
ences of pressure. . . . In the Geissler apparatus the whole is of 
glass, the ‘cylinder’ being globular. . . . In some factories the 
lamp bulbs to be exhausted are mounted on a lighting circuit 
which is automatically closed by the mercury when it reaches the 
proper height in the gage. The end of the operation is thus indi- 
cated by the lighting of the lamps. : 

“A nearly perfect vacuum is also made by another form of ap- 
paratus, the ‘trompe’ [mercury aspirator]. The first of these was 

.the Sprengel pump, in which mercury falls drop by drop in a long 
narrow tube. Between the drops are bubbles of air which issue 
at the end of the tube. Alvergnat perfected the apparatus by in- 
troducing a double siphon, at whose top a globe receives the air 
before it gets into the aspirators....... 

“For the preparation of Roentgen tubes, etc., the pressure is of 
the order of a millionth of an atmosphere. . . . The foregoing 
devices are not sufficient to produce this, for it is less than the 
tension of mercury vapor at ordinary pressures. It is therefore nec- 
essary to add, besides a dryer of phosphoric anhydrid, a tube con- 
taining sulfur or selenium to absorb the mercury vapor....... 

“ A chemical vacuum by absorption has been obtained by Dewar, 
by using the absorptive properties of coconut charcoal. . . . An- 
other form of chemical vacuum has been proposed by Malignani 
for incandescent lamps. Traces of red phosphorus are introduced 
into the buib, a partial vacuum is made mechanically, the air is re- 
placed by hydrocarbon vapors, the bulb is sealed and is then heated. 
The phosphorus rapidly absorbs the vapors with production of 
solid phosphid of hydrogen and a deposit of carbon. ...... 

“Thus the means of producing a vacuum are various, according 
to the desired result, and we see industrial machinery and labora- 
tory apparatus working side by side, all rendering better service 
daily.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





To Raise Sunken Ships with Acetylene.—A new 
use of the property possessed by calcium carbide, of giving off 
acetylene gas when brought into contact with water, has been 
made by Pierre Hurzy, an ingenious Frenchman, who proposes 
to employ it in raising sunken vessels. Says a writer in Z’E/ec- 
tricien (Paris, February 3), as translated and condensed in Zhe 
Electrical Review: 


“The system depends upon the use of calcium carbid for set- 
ting free gas when brought in contact with water. At suitable 
points in the vessel cases of carbid are placed, which, when 
brought in contact with water, force out the latter, thus emptying 
the vessel. The method may also be used for emptying floats 
after they have been attached to the ship. The success of the 
method depends upon obtaining an equal buoyancy at the differ- 
ent parts of the vessel. For this purpose cans of carbid are 
placed at the points which are to be emptied of water. They are 
fitted with explosive caps, which are set off simultaneously by an 
electric current. In this way the case is ruptured, water is ad- 
mitted, and the emptying of all compartments begins simultane- 
ously. 

“It is suggested also by the inventor that the method can 
be used to advantage in operating floating docks. After sucha 
dock has been sunk and has taken in the vessel to be lifted, the 
water is expelled from the ballast chambers by means of the acety- 
lene gas set free from the carbid.” 
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A LOSS TO SCIENCE. 


N the death of Samuel Pierpont Langley, whose life ended on 
I February 27, this country loses one of its most eminent men 
of science. As secretary of the Smithsonian Institution he had 
since 1887 been at the head of the great government center for the 
“increase and diffusion of knowledge,” but his position in the 
scientific world had been fixed before that by his work at Alle- 
gheny Observatory, Pennsylvania, of which he became director in 
1867 at the age of thirty-three, after working first asa civil engineer, 
then as an architect, and then in sev- 
eral astronomical observatories. At 
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which we become aware that they are written from a full mind. 
Every statement of fact or expression of opinion is based upon a 
hundred single instances, or upon a hundred concurring judg- 
ments.” 


Justice to Langley’s work in airation is done by Zhe Jnter 
Ocean (Chicago, March 1) in the following editorial paragraphs: 


“In scientific circles he will be remembered and honored be- 
cause of his investigations and discoveries in solar physics. 
Among the people at large, however, he will be chiefly remembered 
because of his experiments that led to the successful develop- 
ment of the aeroplane or flying ma- 
chines)... «ear 

“If the aeroplane is to solve the 








Allegheny he inaugurated the first 
“time service” on a great scale, fur- 
nishing the signals that served to 
operate 8,000 miles of railway and 
laying the foundation of the present 
time-system used throughout the 
continent. His first noteworthy orig- 
inal work was a minute study of the 
sun’s disk, followed by an_investi- 
gation of the distribution of solar 
heat, to aid in which he invented 
the bolometer, the most delicate 
heat-detector ever made, which in 
its most recent form can detect one- 
millionth of a degree of temperature. 
In the course of his work he made 
an expedition to the top of Mount 
Whitney, California, where his ob- 
servations established numerous un- 
suspected facts in solar physics, 
Among other things he established 
the fact that “the sun is blue,” as 
it is sometimes sensationally sta- 
ted; in other words, that, since the 
atmosphere absorbs a ‘relatively 
larger amount of the red than of the 











problems of aeronautics Professor 
Langley will stand in the same re- 
lation to the aerodrome that Robert 
Fulton does to the steamboat. At 
least his experiments with aero- 
planes caused more advance in prac- 
tical aeronautics in ten years than 
had been accomplished in the pre- 
vious one hundred years.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“VENEERED” YARN.— Directions are 
given by The Textile World Record (Bos 
ton, February), in answer to a correspond- 
ent, for winding woolen roving around a cot- 
ton thread in the process of spinning, thus 
producing a “veneered yarn.” It says: 
“Tt is... possible to obtain a very thin 
veneer of woolon the cotton thread. We are 
not aware, however, that the process has ever 
been a commercial success, as under the most 
favorable circumstances the woolen veneer is 
easily chafed, leaving the cotton core ex- 
posed.,”’ - 


“ A NEW development in electric weld- 
ing,” says The American Inventor,“ is the 
automatic production of continuous rolls of 
wire fencing. A number of galvanized wires 
are fed from reels arranged vertically and 
parallel toeach other,and from another reel 
placed transversely to these are cut off 
lengths of wire, which are fed horizontally 
across the vertical wires. | Where the hori- 











blue rays, the actual color of pure 
sunlight, as it would appear outside 
the earth’s atmospheric envelope, is more bluish than the filtered 
light that we call daylight. Assecretary of the Smithsonian, Lang- 
ley continued his work on solar physics, founding the Astrophysical 
Observatory in connection with the Institution, and he also estab- 
lished the National Zoological Park. His recent work on mechan- 
ical flight is familiar to the public chiefly on account of the so- 
called failure of his aeroplane, which was really only a failure of 
the launching apparatus of his larger machine, after the smaller 
models had amply demonstrated their powers of flight. The daily 
press did Langley injustice in their reports of this affair. Zhe 
Scientific American (New York, March 10), in an article from 
which the above data have been extracted, says of the dead 
scientist: 


“ Professor Langley possessed a cultivated literary taste, ripened 
by an acquaintance with the art of the Old World, the effect of 
which was at once evident when he began to write for publication. 
He had skill in the manipulation of tools, machinery, and instru- 
ments of precision. He was a practical engineer, familiar with 
the computations and the applications of mechanics and physics. 
He was a skilful mechanical draftsman and a trained man of busi- 
ness, thrifty, alert, and progressive. His thoughts were almost 
prophetic in regard to the probable results of experiments which 
he was about to begin. 

“His written work is characterized by a charm of style and 
lucidity of presentation that would do credit to a finished essayist. 
His ‘New Astronomy’ will ever stand as a splendid example of 
what can be cone in the way of popular scientific writing. His 
more technical publications have that hardly definable quality by 


SAMUEL PIERPONT LANGLEY. 


zontal and vertical wires intersect, these are 
welded together by means of small trans- 
formers. The welded section then moves 
forward a predetermined distance, and the operation is repeated.” 

In a recent form of high-power microscope, invented by an Englishman, John 
W. Gordon, an image of the object, cast on a ground-glass screen, is viewed 
through the lens system instead of the object itself. Says The Lancet (London, 
January 13): “ The roughness of the ground glass is, of course, magnified as well 
as the image, and the purpose in view would thereby be totally defeated if the 
screen were stationary. Mr. Gordon, however, gets over this difficulty by giving 
the screen a combined circular and oscillating motion ina path too complicated to 
be followed by the eye or to affect a photographic plate. ... An extremely mag- 
nified image, suitable either for visual examination or for photography, is thus 
obtained on a bright background.” E 

‘* THE remarkably mild winter in this latitude, with climatic conditions sugges- 
tive of Louisiana and Mississippi and an unusually light snowfall, has been ex- 
tremely favorable to the well-being of feathered game,” says Forest and Stream 
(New York, Feb. 17). “In the northern limits of the range of the quail severe 
winters are recognized tofbe{thejchief agency of‘destruction, and, conversely, when 
we have a season of such exceptional mildness as this, we look for an increased 
supply of birds to follow. With covers bare of snow the quail have not been de- 
prived of food; whatever may be in store for them in the few remaining weeks 
before spring shall be here, no prolonged stress of weather is to be expected, and 
the birds will begin the breeding season in vigorous physical condition.” 


“ THE dryness of the air in our furnace or steam-heated buildings in winter has 
often been referred to, and has also been experimentally investigated,” says Science 
(New York, Feb. 23). “ Recently Mr. G. A. Loveland, section director of the 
Nebraska Climate and Crop Service, has made some calculation regarding the 
amount of water needed to moisten the air indoors to a reasonable degree. He 
finds that in Southeastern Nebraska, in a house containing 14,000 cubic feet, from 
twenty to forty quarts. of water should be evaporated daily. This amount of 
evaporation does not increase the relative humidity by more than ten per cent. 
Experience has shown that, under the conditions of Mr. Loveland’s experiments, 
the humidity indoors should not exceed forty per cent., otherwise condensation on 
windows will be troublesome. Double windows doubtless allow a greater increase 
in humidity without the disagreeable result here referred to. The ten per cent. 
increase makes a decided difference in the feeling of the air. The temperature of 
the room was kept about as high with the added moisture as if the air had been 
drier. In some experiments made a few years ago by Dr. Henry J. Barnes, of 
Boston, the moisture added to the air by means of a ‘ humidifier’ made the room 
comfortable at a temperature several degrees lower.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 





IS THE IMITATION OF CHRIST INIMICAL TO 
MODERN CULTURE? 


NTENSE interest is aroused in the Baptist denomination in 
particular and in the religious world in general by the publica- 

tion of a work from the press of the Chicago University, entitled 
“The Finality of the Christian Religion.” This book, from the 
pen of Dr. George Burman Foster, professor of the philosophy of 
religion, has been attacked by the Chicago Ministers’ Meeting as 





DR. GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER. 


He asserts that “the principles and practises of Jesus are in- 
consistent with accredited modern ethical principles,” and that 
“the imitation of Jesus ends in unveraciousness,” 


“ subversive of the vital and essential truths of the Christian faith.” 
The same body has voiced a demand for the dismissal of the au- 
thor from his post in the university ; but so far the controversy 
has advanced no further than the discussion of the question as to 
the competence of the body to take such positions. The book 
which has aroused such a storm of opposition is a profound dis- 
cussion of the “ rise, development, and disintegration of Christian- 
ity as an authority-religion,” and it proceeds to an attempt “to 
define Christianity as a religion of the spirit, with a view to deter- 
mining whether the highest spirit of the modern world can and 
will in the long run call itself Christian.” The author adopts many 
of the current skeptical conclusions as to Jesus’s messianic char- 
acter, his supernatural intervention and miracle-working, his atone- 
ment and resurrection. Further, Dr. Foster concludes that 
even “the principles and practises of Jesus are inconsistent with 
accredited modern ethical principles,” “that the precepts of Jesus 
show no interest for the morally necessary forms of life,” and 
that ‘‘the imitation of Jesus ends in unveraciousness.” He says: 
“The modern man is full of enthusiasm for the secular and the 
cultural. He stands with both feet upon the earth; he seeks to 
enjoy his natural life, and to make it as beautiful and lovely as 
possible. He embraces the now and the here, and is a world-child 
with full consciousness. The same is true of modern peoples as 
well as of modern individuals. But Jesus brings us into conflict 
with the social tasks to which we all desire to cling. We would 
care for our families. We would hold that the ties which bind us 
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to our fellow-men are sacred. We would safeguard the family as 
an indispensable means of moral development. We suffer our 
liberty to be abridged by civil order, which, however, we recognize 
as a suitable agency to serve the collective life of man. We 
cooperate in the interest of the progress and growth of law. Yet 
we succeed in no political task without doing violence to others in 
the conflict of forces in the state. But how can we then partici- 
pate in the life of the state, and yet maintain the disposition which 
will triumph through meekness? ‘So shall it not be among you,’ 
said Jesus as he described the function of the state. Shall si 
admire the words of Jesus and yet do the opposite of them? 

“Thus, when one looks beneath the surface, one sees that the 
precepts of Jesus show no interest for the morally necessary forms 
of modern life. The labor of the scientist, fulfilment of one’s sec. 
ular calling, the perpetuity of the human race through family life 
political and economic advancement, popular education, city sani. 
tation, and the like—in all this the words and practises of Jesus 
and the convictions and interests of modern civilized life are pro- 
foundly dissimilar. No citation of a passage here and there in 
the Gospels can invalidate this general conclusion, Jesus was a 
man of tremendous earnestness and energy ; and if he had shared 
our modern interest in these avenues of life, and our sense of their 
indispensableness to human well-being, we should not have been 
left in such ignorance on this matter. There is not one of these 
forms of life in which Jesus can be imitated or his precepts obeyed, 
and civilizaton not be menaced thereby. To imitate him would 
mean the downfall of modern culture.” 


Must we, then, asks the professor, choose between obedience to 
the precepts of Jesus, since the church worships him as God, and 
the morally earnest pursuit of the tasks of civilized life? He puts 
the further alternative as to whether we may candidly and calmly 
acknowledge the opposition which we have exhibited, and yet not 
allow ourselves to be disengaged either from Jesus or from the 
cultural labor to which God in his providence has called us? 
“Whether we can still confess Jesus Christ as our Leader and 
Lord is a question of the life and death of Christianity.” We may 
answer the question by regarding Jesus as “a man of life, King in 
the kingdom of life,” who taught to those about him “the art of 
life.” We are called upon to obey his will, and to do this “may 
be to disobey his words.” “It is not his words at all as such, but 
the morally necessary, that must be obeyed, and his words only 
in case they mirror the morally necessary for us and in our situa- 
tion.” It is the application of the historico-scientific method to 
the study of the Bible, he says, that has given us the advantage 
over former generations who sought to answer the question. To 
quote: 


“In the absence of the historical sense, they could treat all the 
words of Jesus as directed to themselves. But Biblical investiga- 
tion makes this impossible. As we have seen, Jesus knew nothing 
of many of the moral and social tasks which to-day we can not 
escape. Besides, he had a view of the world which made him in- 
different to the great historical future of society. In his opinion, 
society had no future. In his opinion, the end of the world was at 
hand. Hence to accumulate capital, to advance science and art, 
to ameliorate economic and political conditions, to improve the 
tools of our toil—nay, to fulfil the first great commandment to 
multiply and replenish the earth—how could he feel moral obliga- 
tion in any of these directions with his thought of an imminent 
cosmic catastrophe? His ethics was ‘end ethics.?...... 

“And so it is Jesus’s historical situation and his apprehension 
of the world that separate us from him. We owe this insight to 
historical investigation. We are not confronted with the end of 
the world, but with an infinitude of tasks which the God of nature 
and of history has set to us. Conceiving the situation as Jesus 
did, he acted veraciously in it; conceiving the situation as we do, 
it would be self-deception or worse to act as he did. We can be 
like his character only by being unlike hisconduct. Veraciousness 
led him to have no interest such as ours in the secular and social 
life. Veraciousness such as his leads us to a life that is the oppo- 
site of his. Imitation of Jesus ends in unveraciousness. Subjec- 
tion to his precepts is separation from himself. He who severs 
himself from the world sinks into barbarism which is the definitive 
secularization of a human being; that is, is precisely one of the 
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evils from which Jesus would save man. Jesus’s standpoint was 
as far removed from unfree subjection of the personal, to the nat- 
ural, as to the traditional. In his situation he summoned both the 
traditional and the natural before the judgment seat of the morally 
necessary ; and now that his words have in turn become tradi- 
tional, obedience to his will requires us to apply his own principle 
to his own words. To attempt to imitate Jesus in the absence of 
any moral necessity in our situation for doing so has long injured 


the cause of Jesus; and we should be grateful that historical | 


study has exhibited. the impossibility of such a work of superero- 
gation, and effected our emancipation from the yoke of the local 
and the temporal.” 





SINCERITY OF PRINCESS ENA’S CONVERSION. 


HE Protestant papers of England are greatly exercised over 
what the Bishop of London terms the “ conversion by order” 
of Princess Ena of Battenburg, King Edward’s niece, who at San 
Sebastian on March 7 formally renounced Protestantism and em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith. Something of the attitude of 
the German papers toward this conversion was indicated in THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT of last week. The intensity of feeling among 
a portion at least of English Protestants may be inferred from the 
fact that the Protestant Alliance and the Imperial Protestant As- 
sociation formulated public protests, and even petitioned the King 
to refuse his consent. Mr. F.B. Meyer is reported in the London 
press as saying: “It is undesirable and regrettable, as affording a 
new foothold for Roman Catholic bishops and officials in our royal 
palaces, and breaking down still further the dividing walls which 
centuries of disputation and suffering had erected between Protes- 
tant England and the decadent and dying countries of Roman 
Catholic Europe.” The Rev. Robert Bolton Rainsford, Canon of 
Rochester, refers, in a letter to the London 7Z7zmes, to the ‘‘so- 
called conversion of the princess” as “a glaring insincerity.” He 
goes on to Say: 

“Let us think of the entanglements, social and eccelsiastical, 
that will ensue if this marriage proceeds. The Queen of Spain 
will be almost the only crowned queen recognized by the Vatican, 
for the Queen of Italy is virtually unrecognized. She will be 
‘most Catholic.’ The upset, social and ecclesiastical, will be tre- 
mendous, and this in a day when the Crown can not afford to 
loosen any of the foundations of the Constitution.” 


The Catholic press of Spain, on the other hand, is disgusted by 
“the outrageous action” of the Protestant Alliance; and Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal (Roman Catholic, New York) is mildy ironi- 
cal over the excitement among “ the anti-Catholic bigots of Eng- 
land.” Father Vaughan, in a letter to Zhe Times, corrects and 
rebukes the Bishop of London for his phrase, “conversion by 
order.” To quote in part: 


“The Bishop of London need have no fear that ‘conversion by 
order’ can be effected from the Catholic side. Is it too much to 
express a hope that the English public will leave unquestioned the 
inward motives which are beyond their discovery and no affair of 
theirs, and allow a lady, whatever be her rank, to settle so per- 
sonal a matter as her reception into the church with her own con- 
science?” 


The Westminster Gazette (London) publishes the form used at 
the ceremony of conversion, which it believes to be “ unknown to 
the English public generally.” From this we quote in part: 


“I, having before my eyes the Holy Gospels, which I touch 
with my hand, and, knowing that no one can be saved without that 
faith which the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church holds, 
believes, and teaches, a gainst which I grieve that I have greatly 
erred inasmuch as I have believed doctrines opposed to her teach- 
ing, I now, by the help of God’s grace, profess that I believe the 
Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church to be the only and true 
Church established on earth by Jesus Christ, to which I submit 
myself with my whole heart. I firmly believe all the articles that 
she propounds to my belief, and I reject and condemn all that she 
rejects and condemns, and I am ready to observe all that she com- 
mands me.” 
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Then follows a profession of faith in the specific dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with the following closing clause: 


“TI believe in everything else that has been defined and declared 
by the Sacred Canons and by the General Councils, especially the 
Holy Council of Trent and byathe Ecumenical Council of the 


POPE PIUS X. AT WORK IN HIS LIBRARY. 


Vatican. With a sincere heart, therefore, and with unfeigned 
faith, I detest and abjure every error, heresy, and sect opposed to 
the said Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church. Sohelp me God 
and these Holy Gospels which I touch with my hand.” 


This leads Zhe Northwestern Christian Advocate (Methodist, 
Chicago) to remark: 


“What can the King of England and other members of the 
royal family of England, all of whom are Protestants, think of the 
declaration made by one of their number that ‘no onecan be saved 
without that faith which the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Church holds, believes, and teaches, and that the princess ‘detests’ 
every sect, which necessarily includes the Anglican Church? The 
absurdity and insincerity of a state church were never more stri- 
kingly illustrated than in this instance. Conversion as to one’s 
religious faith on account of personal conviction is praiseworthy, 
even tho it be erroneous; but conversion for reasons of state is 
sacrilege. In this instance the Princess Ena is not at fault, but 
the Spanish Government, which requires such a sacrifice of their 
prospective queen. They might well have learned a lesson from 
the United States, where the head of the state and his wife are 
permitted to follow their personal convictions. Doubtless few 
persons know that President Roosevelt and his wife belong to dif- 
ferent religious communions, and few would care if they did know. 
The required conversion is a relic of the days when the church 
dominated the state, to the great injury of both church and state.” 


The London Z7mes looks upon the conversion as an act which 
“must be defended, if at all, on the ground that a change of relig- 
ion isa matter that should be left, with princesses as with other 
people, to the individual conscience.” It adds sapiently that “ it 
is her affair far more than that of any one else,” but concedes that 
‘*the instinct which leads to protest is natural, and ought to be 
respected.” It expresses, moreover, the hope that in her future vis- 
its to England as Queen of Spain, ‘‘ the Roman Catholic aspect 
of her new dignity will be made as little prominent as possible.” 
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MATHEMATICS MORE “ UNTHINKABLE” 
THAN DOGMA. 


t igproie the dogmas of Christianity require no more in the way 

of belief than the postulates of science, has often been main- 
tained by apologists. The same attitude is assumed by Mr. C.de 
Kirwan, writing in Cosmos (Paris, February 17). The writer, who 
is an orthodox Roman Catholic, has been aroused by the state- 
ment of a recent French writer that the dogmas of the Church are 
“unthinkable,” and he sets himself to show that, without taking 
up the question of proof, the concepts presented by what is called 
“modern” or “non-Euclidean” geometry are infinitely more diffi- 
cult to grasp. Among the systems to which he calls our attention 
are the geometry of hyperspace, in which more than three dimen- 
sions are assumed ; the geometry of Lobatchewski, in which an in- 
finite number of parallels can be drawn to a viven line through a 
point in its plane; and that of Riemann, in which no parallels at 
all can be sodrawn. After stating the principles of these geomet- 
rical systems he goes on to say: 


“For minds not long trained by special mental gymnastics, that 
is to say, for the immense majority, such propositions are hard to 
conceive. 

“ Nevertheless professionals in higher mathematics and tran- 
scendental philosophers deal easily with the subject; they have 
reached the point of considering three geometries—those of Eu- 
clid, Lobatchewski, and Riemann—as particular cases of a ‘gen- 
eral geometry’ that demands . . . an extension of our notion of 
space. We may assert, it would appear, that besides the one- 
dimensional space represented by a geometrical line, the two- 
dimensional space represented by a surface, and finally the 
three-dimensional space represented by a volume, we may have 
a space of four dimensions, a space of five, six, and so on up 
to z dimensions—in other words, a hyperspace. 

“ How can we conceive a space of more than three dimensions— 
a space of indefinite dimensions? It may be done, it appears, but 
it requires a powerful faculty of abstraction joined to a vigorous 
tension of mind, for at least a common mortal in the immense ma- 
jority to which allusion has been made. Several scientists have 
devoted much energy to making these notions accessible, if not to 
the mass of cultivated minds, at least to those who are driven by 
a healthy curiosity to investigate the subject... .. ba 

“Our intention is not to dwell at present on these lofty abstrac- 
tions. But there is a point that naturally presents itself to the 
mind apropos of a certain controversy of the past year, which is 
far from being settled. The bimonthly review Za Quinzaine 
published on April 16 an article signed Edouard Le Roy, under the 
heading ‘What is a dogma?’ The author of this article, while 
professing to be a Catholic, asserts that our dogmas are no longer 
in harmony with ‘the modern spirit,’ that the said spirit is of too 
high a degree of mentality to be able to admit them except as 
simple moral rules; that even the statement of them is repugnant 
to this mentality, for which they are ‘unthinkable.’ Thus this 
modern mentality, which lays down such abstruse propositions as 
the impossibility of parallelism, or that of ‘infinity,’ or finally that 
of a ‘hyperspace’ composed of a multitude of spaces contained 
one within another in an always increasing number of dimensions, 
which doubtless will also conceive of a multidimensional time 
(the assertion has already been hazarded)—this mentality, essen- 
tially ‘modern’ assuredly, finds ‘unthinkable’ (a polite euphemism 
doubtless signifying ‘absurd’ in the thought of the authors) the 
enunciation of our dogmas. 

“Is the concept of a personal god, threefold in the unity of his 
nature, more difficult to think of than that of an infinity of par- 
allels to a line in one plane? Is the mind less able to conceive, to 
think of, the unity of person in the duality of natures in Christ 
than to comprehend the impossibility, in Riemann’s system, of 
drawing a parallel to a straight line? The incarnation, the re- 
demption, the resurrection, the communion of saints, etc., appear 
to me incomparably easier to conceive, to ‘think,’ than the indefi- 
nite multiplicity of spaces of 4, 5,6... up tO 1,000 Or 100,000 
dimensions....... 

“There is no desire here to make the princes of science. . 
responsible for the strange theories of Mr. Edouard Le Roy and 
his school; . . . we wish only to say that Le Roy and those who 
share his views are badly advised when they attribute in the name 
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of ‘the modern spirit’ insoluble difficulties to the sim 
of our dogmas, when modern science itself offers t 
plation of cultivated minds data of such lofty abstra 
on which rest the new geometries or the notions of s 
of an indefinite number of dimensions. ...... 

“Of course we can in no wise assimilate the conce 
metric metaphysics with the dogmas proposed by the Church fo 
our belief. But if ‘modern thought’ accepts the former onan 
standing their particularly abstruse nature, it should not exclaim 
against the statement of dogmas which, tho incomprehensible in 
themselves, since they surpass the limits of human reason are 
perfectly assimilable to this same thought, so far as the terms go 
that are used in their definition.”— Tvanslation made for Tur Lir. 
ERARY DIGEST. 
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BACK TO THE “HELL-FIRE” SERMON. 


ees modern pulpit emphasis upon the love rather than upon 

the wrath of God is not entirely satisfactory to the Rey. 
H. H. Barstow, who predicts in Zhe Westminster (Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia) a return of what he terms “the hell-fire cycle.” 
“We ministers,” he writes, “ have easily caught the cue from the 
popular demand and have fed the people the love of God and the 
beauty of holiness and the doctrine of sweetness and light—shall 
I say it?—ad nauseam.” But now, he believes, “the pendulum 
has touched its limit in that direction; and the cycle of hell-fire— 
figurative, yes, but for that reason all the more awful and appall- 
ing—is due once more.” And the signs of the times, he asserts, 
all indicate this. Among these signs he cites the awakening of 
the public conscience in the matter of corporate corruption—an 
awakening that has “made public morality almost an American 
fad in less than two years.” To quote further: 


“The papers have been full for the last few months of the mar- 
velous awakening of the public conscience as to economic and 
political evils in the land. Colossal villains have been unveiled to 
merciless publicity and have shrunk into obscurity before the 
blinding glare. The prisons are fatter with victims than ever. 
The majesty of the law has been asserted and the sword of justice 
unsheathed by true knights of honor whom the people would have 
in spite of political opposition or party fetishes. The attention of 
the nation, aye, of the world, is riveted at the spectacle. What 
has done it? Many forces, no doubt, but this among others, that 
judgment iscome. Men are not merely being found fault with for 
great wrongs in a general way, but they are actually being investi- 
gated, convicted, punished. As a result every villain is more 
careful and every honest man more hopeful. It is the actual 
preaching by President Roosevelt of civic sin and righteousness 
and judgment—the themes of the Holy Spirit (John xvi. 8-11)— 
and the even-handed administration of the same that have made 
public morality almost an American fad in less than two years, 

“This is our revival, the answer toour prayers. And this is the 
cause and heart of it. What is true in the civic sphere is just as 
true in the spiritual, and the two are not to beseparated. I firmly 
believe that the hearts and consciences of the people are ready for 
the preaching of judgment on sin, without dilution or reservation, 
given with the clear note of Christ to the Pharisees and laid hot 
upon life for this world and the future: ‘How can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’ Let love glow undimmed—but let justice 
flame. The fear of the Lord is still the beginning of wisdom ; and 
some will never learn wisdom unless fear be stirred. The Felixes 
of the home, the mart, and the throne need to tremble at the mes- 
sage of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, and we 
all have them in our congregations. Let the hell-fire cycle strike 
once more.” 





Tue “‘ Bross prize” of $6,000, offered every ten years for the best book “on 
the connection, relation, and mutual bearing of any practical science; or the 
history of our race, or the facts in any department of knowledge, with and 
upon the Christian religion,” was last awarded to Prof. James Orr, of Glas- 
gow, for his book, ‘‘ The Problem of the Old Testament.” 


WE quoted in these pages some months ago certain arguments from Justice 
Brewer’s book supporting the contention that the United States is a Christian 
nation. Dr. Silverman, a Jewish rabbi of New York, takes issue with the 
judge. As stated in Harper’s Weekly: ‘‘ The majo-ity of us, he says, are not 
Christians. He considers that there are over forty million people in this coun- 
try who belong to the various non-Christian religions, or to no religion at all.’” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 





GERMANY’S REAL AIM IN THE MOROCCO 
IMBROGLIO. 


MOST remarkable light is thrown upon the policy of Ger- 

many in Morocco by Prof. Hans G. L. Delbritick, the dis- 
tinguished professor in Berlin University, who has recently been 
interviewed by a representative of the Paris Zemps. According 
to this brilliant historian, Germany does not care a brass button 
for Morocco or her affairs. “ Morocco,” he says, “is not the 
question. But Morocco has served our purpose for the sake of 
defeating the Franco-British system.” These are the same ideas, 
almost the very words, of Prince von Buelow, says the editor of 
the French ministerial organ, who continues: 


“ Under these circumstances we are quite justified in concluding 
that when the German delegates at Algeciras meet every proposal 
of the French with a counter-proposition, they are simply making 
a series of hollow and insincere diplomatic feints. They care 
nothing at all for the interests of Morocco, the proper manage- 
ment of its finances and the institution of a police force. They 
are throwing obstacles in the way of France merely because they 
choose to do so. Their uncompromising attitude is directed 
against us. The pleas of Morocco, the arguments on behalf of 
that country, the technical objections they raise, mean nothing 
more to them than the problem of Morocco itself. These are no 
more nor less than so many means of blocking our course.” 


The writer quotes some remarks made to the Zemps corre 
spondent in which Professor Delbriick attempts to justify his atti- 
tude and that of his country. Professor Delbriick declares: 


“Germany intervened in the affairs of Northwestern Africa be- 
cause, considering her own interests and prestige, she could not 
suffer those territories to be apportioned out without her advice 
being asked. . . . The German point of view is that it must be an 
established principle that no world policy can be carried out with- 
out her consent. . . . Here isa principle of far weightier moment 
than the existence of the Shereefian Empire. . . . What we want 
to know is, whether Germany is to have or not to have a word to 
say in theaffairs of the world. Is Germany, in the full acceptance 
of the word, a World Power, or is she not? In a few weeks we 
shall see whether the Powers of Western Europe are resolved to 


raise this lofty barrier againstus. If so, the sword will be the final 
arbiter.” 


The writer in the Zemps appears to think that this barrier is 
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being raised and fortified by Germany herself, and will result in 
her eventual isolation. Germany’s policy, he asserts, is con- 
fessedly equivocal. She pretends to act from generous motives 
to defend interests which no one is threatening, and seems to aim 
at certain things which may prove a menace to others, and this is 
the reason why she finds that European opinion neither approves 
nor sympathizes with her. The Zemgs concludes: 


“The words of Mr. Delbriick confirm our views in this matter. 
If Germany has not at the Conference acted up to the pledges of 
aid which she gave us over and over again, it is because she was 
convinced, from her ignorance of our material and moral condi- 
tion, that we would give way to her in everything. We have now 
reached a stage in the Moroccan affair and in our relations with 
Germany where our future as a colonial Power and our hold in 
Africa, in the Mediterranean, and even in Europe are at stake. 
In order that some harmonious agreement may be possible, it be- 
comes necessary for the people at Berlin to stop making these re- 
peated demands, and confirm practically ‘the special rights’ which 
on July 8 they recognized that France possessed in Africa. Unless 
this is done, the Conference will dissolve without accomplishing 
anything. And whatever Mr. Delbriick may say about it, Ger- 
many, the cause of the deadlock, will probably think twice before 
making ita pretext of war. Neither her interest nor her honor 
can demand war, which will involve, for her as well as for us, the 
running of terrible risks.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





INSUBORDINATION FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAFE 
IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 

GREAT deal of comment has been excited in the French 
press by the blank refusal of certain officers of the French 

army to assist the officials appointed to make inventories of church 
property by forcing the churchdoors. Inconsequence of such re- 
fusal, several officers who, according to the papers, figuratively 
“laid their swords upon the altar,” have been retired from active 
service, and all put under arrest preparatory to a court-martial. 
The /utransigeant (Paris) declares that such a condition of things 
as this proves that Mr. Falliéres’s inaugural words of peace were 
mendacious, and asks why Mr. Hervé is allowed with impunity to 
publish his doctrines of military revolt while these gallant men are 
so severely punished for obeying their conscience. 


To quote: 


“The refusal to obey orders manifested by the officers at Saint- 
Servan is certainly the most serious incident which has resulted 
hitherto from the taking of inventories. 


It shows that the words 











GERMANY’S POSITION AT ALGECIRAS. 


Out in the cold. : 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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spoken by Mr. Falliéres on his election were so many falsehoods, 
for the stupid and aimless haste made by the Government ifi 
executing inventories of church property has stirred up strife 
throughout France, and given occasion for struggles of conscience 
as painful as those manifested at Saint-Servan. . . . But what of 
Hervé? When officers refuse to obey their chiefs through scru- 
ples of conscience in cases where private opinions are in conflict 
with their sense of duty, you cry out against this breach of disci- 
pline, and demand that the crime be punished. But when the an- 
archist Hervé incites the soldiers led in arms against an enemy 
to revolt against their chiefs, and this from pure cowardice, you 
find his conduct perfectly defensible.” 


The Zzderté (Paris) thinks that some incidents which form the 
sequel of the Separation are imperiling the very principles of the 
military institution. The inventories are “the legacy of the de- 
testable Combist policy, a policy of civil war,” this journal says, 
but adds: 


“Even in view of these grave considerations we are compelled 
energetically to maintain the principle of absolute military obe- 
dience. It was not necessary, however, to outrage the feelings of 
the officers who were to be punished. Mr. Messimy affirmed in 
the Chamber of Deputies that these officers were actuated by an 
‘affected snobbism.’ Now we know that Commandant Herry, 
who is one of them, and has thrown up his commission, is a father 
of a family and a poor man. It is alwaysa melancholy thing to 
see a soldier under such circumstances break his sword and sac- 
rifice for conscience’ sake, his own interests and possibly the hap- 
piness and the future of his family. In such a case the act of an 
officer is at once as blameworthy as it is worthy of respect. The 
severe rules of discipline must be carried out ; these soldiers them- 
selves would admit as much, but is it too much to ask of the Gov- 
ernment not to place its soldiers, except from absolute necessity, 
in such difficult dilemmas of conscience as make it impossible for 
them to remain in the army?” 


In the Figaro (Paris) Viscount Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié, 
member of the Academy, relates the case of an officer of high 
rank who refused to break open the doors of the church at 
Paramé, saying : “ If you were to order me to break into the house 
of my father, I should refuse; how much more would I refuse to 
break into the house of my God!” This writer deprecates on re- 
ligious as well as other grounds the tyrannical order which forces 
brave and honorable men into acts of insubordination which he 
personally is compelled to deplore, and he adds: 


“The torture-stake is legal among red Indians; are we going to 
adopt it? What savage chief would dare to command a soldier 
‘to break into the house of his father,’ as this commandant says? 
The most brutal would choose some other agent for the execu- 
tion of his will. If our national ensign were to be changed to- 
morrow, if the French army had to hoist the red flag, or the white 
flag, for anything is possible, would any one demand of the vet- 
eran officers that they dest:oy with their own hands the Tricolor 
under which they have fought? We protest against the possibility 
of such senseless folly. Yet we should recollect—altho we may 
not profess a religious faith, but merely a sympathy with the heart 
of another—that there are still many men, and among them many 
soldiers, to whom the cross is an ensign as deeply cherished and 
venerated as a regimental flag. We may well imagine that be- 
lievers are ready to die for this consecrated emblem, that rather 
than profane it they would abandon themselves to moral or even 
to actual suicide. But it is not possible that the nation should 
continue thus to martyr her children; she has not armed them for 
the purpose of thus tormenting them. This can go on no longer; 
the human race will rise up to forbid it. If the law is to be exe- 
cuted, let some other way be discovered for carrying it out.” 

The Zemps (Paris) speaks more calmly and coldly about the 
dangers of military disaffection and, referring to the refusal of the 
officers to carry out the orders of the civil power, observes: 

“The reply ‘I refuse’ was as simple as it was affecting. The 
struggles between the scruples of conscience and the obligations 
of duty is an agonizing theme for tragedy, but the decision made 
by the officers at Saint-Servan is inadmissible. For soldiers it is 
forbidden to hesitate ; they must carry out the law. . . . The con- 
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science of an officer may not interfere in a question of milita 
duty, for he has not been consulted in the elaboration of the law 
by which his feelings are outraged. By accepting the epaulette 
he surrenders his rights asa citizen. The beauty of this act of 
renunciation should, as it seems to us, prove a source of consola- 
tion to soldiers in the performance of many mournful duties.”_ 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsrT. 





JAPANESE FAMINE AND JAPANESE 
EXTRAVAGANCE. 


N EARLY a million people have perished of hunger in Japan 

during the last year, according to the Ost-Asien,a bilingual 
journal of Berlin, edited by Kisak Tamai, a Japanese. The three 
provinces of Miyayi, Fakushima, and Iwati have been most se- 
verely afflicted and earnest appeals are being made for help. The 
Emperor and Empress of Japan, as well as many of the most 
prominent people in social and commercial circles, are contrib- 
uting, but, as Zhe Japan Weekly Chronicle (Kobé) says: 


“Great as these individual contributions are, they are only suffi- 
cient to give very temporary relief to 680,000 persons, the number, 
we are informed, who are in an absolutely starving condition, 
Several days ago the public were told that a bill was to be intro- 
duced into the Diet voting ‘immediate’ relief, a word that will 
surely be bitter irony to the thousands of unfortunate peasants 
who are now starving and waiting for the sustenance that is prom- 
ised them. It is well for the famine-stricken that active relief 
measures are being undertaken by the local government authori- 
ties, by the newspapers of Tokyo and the provinces, and by pri- 
vate committees, Japanese and foreign. 

“ But we think, if the conditions are as bad as they are repre- 
sented to be, that the work of relief is one essentially for the cen- 
tral Government, through the local authorities.” 


According to the same paper, this famine has incidentally re- 
vealed a rather sinister element in Japanese national character. 
There is a good deal of money in Japan at the present time, yet 
people are not contributing as they might be expected to do to the 
needs of the three northern prefectures of the Japanese Empire. 
Even the Government, no longer paternal, is accused of neglecting 
the people. To quote further: 


“Tho the suffering of the peasantry of the three prefectures is 
terribly real, the subscriptions of the public in other parts of 
Japan have in many cases not been so large or so readily given as 
when they were called upon to contribute to the cost of receiving 
and feasting the returning generals. Can it be that in the one case 
the people recognize that it is they who are receiving the generals 
and not the Government and in the other that it is the Govern- 
ment’s duty to care for the people? In the days when Japan was 
under an older form of-rule, such distress as is now being wit- 
nessed would have been immediately relieved by shiploads of rice 
and remission of taxes. The Emperor, Shogun, or feudal lord 
took a personal interest in his people, and altho in many respects 
they were primitive and without the doubtful advantages of civili- 
zation, they would not have been allowed to linger and die in 
actual want.” 


The Japanese people are still elated with their victory over the 
Russians, and are ready enough to spend money in celebrating 
their victory. They are, however, according to Zhe Celestial Em- 
pire (Shanghai), too insensible to the miserable plight in which 
the northern provinces are lying. As this Anglo-Chinese journal 
says: 

“On every occasion of demonstration in honor of the heroes, 
from Togo, who led off, to the last army commander who is yet to 
come, there has been, and it is logical to assume there will con- 
tinue to be, since any variation might be construed as invidious, 
a wanton waste of wines and edibles, a senseless display of arches, 
flowers, and bunting, that has been simply criminal in the existing 
conditions. One-tenth of the money that has been used for these 
demonstrations would have been plenty to give an admiral or a 
field-marshal the welcome that would have shown satisfactorily 
the kindly feelings and warm appreciation of the populace, and 
there would have been hundreds of thousands of yen to use in 
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relieving the poor people who are starving and many of whom have 
cheerfully given husband, son, father, brother to help defend their 
country’s honor. . . . The poor famished people of the northern 
provinces are far away and are not thought about; it would be 
almost inhuman to say they are absolutely forgotten, but they are 
certainly not receiving that measure of assistance which must be 
given or there will be many thousands more to die before the late 
spring brings normal relief.” 





SOCIALISM IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

HE wildest anticipations of the British Socialists, says Ed- 
ward R. Pease, in the Socialist weekly Die Neue Gesell- 
schaft (Berlin), have been surpassed by the actual growth of the 
movement in Great Britain. While the preceding Parliament 
had but two Social-Democrats among its members—Keir Hardie 
and Will Crooks, both workingmen—the case is very different 
with the present Lower House, which, we are told, counts twenty- 
five Socialists on its roll. Seventeen of these belong to the Inde- 


‘pendent Labor party. Several of them are enrolled with the Lib- 


erals, or are acting independently of any party. These independ- 
ents are genuine Socialists. He sums up the election triumph of 
the party in the following words: 

“While the Socialists have made so great advances from a nu- 
merical point of view, this is by no means all. Out of the 50 can- 
didates of the new Labor party, 29 were elected. In cases where 
Liberals and the Labor party were leagued together against the 
Conservatives, the Labor candidate was elected by Liberal votes. 
Thus it happened that Walter Hudson, a railway hand, was elected 
by a vote of 18,869, the second greatest majority in the whole king- 
dom, and Ramsay MacDonald, the secretary of the Labor party, 
carried Leicester. In fifteen cases the Labor party had to carry 
on a contest against both a Conservative and a Liberal opponent, 
and in four districts defeated both of them.” 

He enlarges on the fact that the Labor party is by no means 
identified with the Liberals, and that Keir Hardie, an avowed 
Socialist, has been elected to its leadership. Beside such avowed 
Socialists as Hardie, Steadman, Shackleton, Crooks, Hudson, and 
MacDonald, we are told by Mr. Pease that a large number of ex- 
treme Radicals are working under the leadership of Sir Charles 
Dilke, whose tendency is toward Socialism, and on a division 
these would be likely to vote with the Labor party. The question 
of labor, he concludes by saying, is at present of the most remark- 
able significance in England, and is very closely connected with 
the prominence in Europe of a Socialistic tendency, which is one 
of the most conspicuous political phenomena of our day. In 
France, as well as in Germany and England, this tendency is a 
cloud on the horizon much bigger than a man’s hand. As The 
Labor Leader (London) says, speaking of the prospects of the im- 
pending general election in France: 

“The impending general election in France will be one of the 
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most momentous for a quarter of a century. The Socialist party 
is bound to be strengthened ‘by it. In 1887 the party polled 47,000 
votes. By 1902 this had risen to 805,000 votes. The rise in the 
Socialist vote has been similar throughout Europe, except in Bel- 
gium. In Italy 26,000 votes were polled in 1892, and six members 
returned. In 1904 the vote had risen to 301,500, and the number 
of Representatives to 32. There are also Socialist majorities in 
over 100 municipal councils. In Germany 44 members were re- 
turned in 1893, 56 in 1898, and 82 in 1903. In Austria 780,000 
votes were polled for Socialists in 1901, but owing to the anoma- 
lous system of representation only ten members were returned. 
In their first election (1893) the Belgian Socialists polled over 300,- 
ooo votes, and returned 28 members, but have made little progress 
since.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





RUSSIA ON THE EVE OF HER DOUMA. 
VEN the ‘Czar’s decree summoning the national Douma to 
meet at the capital on April 10 hasnot “cleared the atmos- 
phere” or dissipated distrust, suspicion, and pessimism. The 
comments of the truly Liberal newspapers in Russia reflect little 
enthusiasm, “ Yes,” they say in effect, “the Douma is to meet at 
last, after repeated postponements and broken promises ; but will 
it be allowed to do the work which the situation demands? Will 
it be given a real, honest chance? Will it have the necessary free- 
dom and power?” It is feared that the reactionaries will do their 
utmost to discredit the Douma, and that the bureaucracy will 
hamper it in every way and perhaps go so far as to cause its dis- 
missal by the Czar. 

Even the conservative Movoye Vremya, which editorially haiis 
the decree as the actual harbinger of the long-awaited new era, 
prints strong articles from its contributors questioning the sincer- 
ity and firmness of the Governmentand warning it againsta policy 
of meddling and interference and duplicity. Mr. Menshikoff inti- 
mates that the Government has ordered the elections and the con- 
vocation of the Douma simply because it could not raise another 
ruble in Europe without parliamentary authority. Without di- 
rectly accusing the Government of trickery (as the radical papers 
do), he says that European financiers will not be wholly reassured 
by the action taken. He concludes a long article with these 
words : 


“Why not give the world assurance that we are really a consti- 
tutional nation, and that the unhappy past is actually past? Such 
assurance, however, can not be conveyed except by carrying out, 
realizing fully, that which has been so solemnly pledged. The 
dilemma is too clear: We are either doomed to a political death 
preceded by a Turkish agony, or we are facing regeneration. But 
regeneration implies integrity, honesty, yearning for a new na- 
tional life. Has our ruling class these noble qualities?” 


The editor cautions all elements not to form too bright expecta- 
tions of the Douma. It will not act, he says, with supernatural, 
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magical charm ; it will not end all of the country’s troubles with 
one stroke of statesmanship. It will make mistakes and blunders ; 
it will waste time and energy; it will disappoint its friends and 
cheer its enemies. But the great thing is that it will provide a 
popular forum and restore the nation’s faith in itself. 
attention to constructive, helpful, reformatory work. 

The Russ, Novosti, and other advanced Liberal papers complain 
that the scope of the Douma’s authority has been restricted by 
the Czar’s manifesto of February in direct violation of the explicit 
promises of the October manifesto. The reserved right to make 
“temporary ” laws, as well as the withdrawal from the Douma’s 
jurisdiction of several matters of importance, is criticised as a 
deliberate and arbitrary breach of faith. The reactionary organs, 
especially the Moscow Viedomosti, boast openly of the victory of 
their party over the Constitutionalists as reflected in the revised 


It will turn 

















THE DOUMA MOUSE-TRAP. 


CzAR—“ It is time to set the mouse-trap for our beloved people.” 
WITTE—“ It is no use, your Majesty; the bait smells to Heaven, and 
the Social-Democrats have fine noses.” 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


definition of the Douma’s sphere and authority. They add that 
they are not at all disposed to accept the status guo, and declare 
that further steps away from constitutionalism will and must be 
taken. 

The ovositi, taking account of these candid declarations of the 
“loyalists,” urges all Liberals to unite upon the simple platform of 
genuine constitutionalism. It welcomes with delight the conver- 
sion to radicalism of the ‘Union of the 17th of October,” a party of 
highly influential men—nobles, zemstvoists, professors—which 
was originally formed to represent very moderate and practical 
liberalism. Ata congress just held at Moscow this party boldly 
attacked the Government for its bad faith, procrastination, unnec- 
essary violence and brutality, and adopted outspoken resolutions 
in favor of constitutional liberty and really responsible, represen- 
tative government. It reports the following significant incident: 


“Upon the adoption of the resolutions the question arose whether 
a deputation should be selected to present them to the Czar and 
ask him for additional guaranties and measures. Count Heyden, 
Stachavitch, Shipoff, and other eminent delegates opposed the 
suggestion. The conditions, they argued, had changed, The 
Crown in a constitutional country must stand aloof from party 
warfare ; and for any party to make representations or ask things 
from it would be improper, illogical, and dangerous. A monarch 
may be thus petitioned or approached ; a constitutional ruler must 
remain neutral. Whatever parties have to say they should say in 
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the Douma, in the press, at conventions; they should appeal to 
the nation and to the nation alone.” 


This, according to the Liberal-Radical press, is the right attitude, 
All possible emphasis should be laid on the fact that, whatever 
the bureaucracy may be planning to do in the way of nullification 
and evasion, Russia regards herself and will proceed on the theory 
that absolutism is done with, and constitutionalism is an accom- 
plished fact. The Douma, representing the people, must show 
courage and determination.— 7vans/ations made for THE LitER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





KING EDWARD’S PARIS BREAKFAST, 


Lge present occupant of the British throne is apparently so 

bluff and genial a man, so open in his bearing, and so much 
like President Roosevelt in his almost republican view of his posi- 
tion that it seems strange to hear him described as a sort of 
Machiavellian Guy Fawkes, stealing around with a dark-lantern 
and a mask and plotting the secret destruction of another nation, 
Yet the fact that King Edward VII., during his recent visit 
to France, actually invited ex-Foreign Minister Delcassé to 
breakfast with him at the British Embassy at Paris has created 
profound excitement among certain sections of the German press, 
Like the lyric poet of the Augustan age, they look with deep 
alarm on these “formidable friendships of princes,” which they 
suspect they may not share. The Hamburger Nachrichten isactu- 
ally induced to say that such a circumstance indicates England’s 
readiness to join France in case of a war with Germany, and it 
speculates with alarm on the possible remarks that were made 
“between the cheese and the fruit.” “I know they were talking 
about me,” says Smug in the play, “ for they laughed consumedly !” 
In the words of the Wachrichten : 


“The news from Paris that ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs Del- 
cassé was invited by King Edward to breakfast at the British Em- 
bassy naturally called for much remark, especially as the incident 
occurred just at the crisis of the Morocco Conference. Every one 
concludes that the English monarch’s visit to Paris argues his 
deep friendship for France, and his desire to make as clear as 
possible England’s unreserved support of France’s policy at the 
Conference. From the fact that he thus invited Delcassé to his 
table it is generally inferred that England takes the same attitude 
toward France as at the time when Delcassé received the assur- 
ance that.in case of a war with Germany England would espouse 
the cause of France.” 


The writer proceeds to remind King Edward of his position as 
representative of a limited monarchy and hints that he has shown 
himself to be somewhat of a busy-body .in taking so keen an in- 
terest in the foreign policy of his kingdom. Thus: 


“It is clear that King Edward went to Paris with the desire of 
drawing still closer the ties that bind the two countries together. 
He must in any case be given the credit of pursuing his course in 
international politics with excessive energy and pertinacity. Altho 
the English constitution gives the monarch no very important réle 
to play in such matters, it would be folly to ignore the fact that 
the present King has lent his sanction to the current foreign policy 
of his country.” 


The writer feels quite sure that there is some plot against the 
peace of the world being hatched in the after-dinner confabula- 
tions of King Edward and his ministers. He even considers 
that King Edward is only using the Algeciras Conference as a 
screen behind which he may help in carrying out the damnable 
wishes of his allies, and he concludes: 


“T hope we may be deceiving ourselves by our fear that the de- 
liberations that are going on behind the screen of the Morocco 
Conference are likely to lead to nothing more than a realization of 
the foreign policy which was once so candidly announced by Mr. 
Rouvier.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE MISADVENTURES OF A POLITICIAN. 


ANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. Two 
go Illustrated. Cloth, 564 and [532 pages. Price, $9.00 net per set. 
The Macmillan Company. 


MONG the Englishmen who played leading parts on the political 
stage during the reign of Queen Victoria, the figure of Lord 
Randolph Churchill must always attract peculiar attention. His 
career endured only a few years, and he has left of it no’ tangible 
souvenir save, perhaps, the annexation of Burma; but in his day he 
held a place second only to Gladstone in the hearts of the great 
mass of his countrymen, and not since the time of the young Pitt 
has any other political celebrity attained party and national head- 
ship with such phenomenal rapidity. Unlike Pitt, however, he fell 
from power with no less surprising suddenness, and fell to rise no 
more, leaving to future generations a legacy of naught but interroga- 
tion marks. It is still too early to 
attempt to answer these, for the an- 
swer involves an estimate of the ex- 
tent and character of his influence 
upon his times; but, undoubtedly, 
the means for a better understand- 
ing of his personality and career is 
afforded by the biography now forth- 
coming from his son. 

It is not the first biography of the 
daring protagonist of ‘Tory Democ- 
racy”; but it is the first that in any 
way approaches completeness. Mr. 
Winston Churchill himself seems to 
believe that it not only approaches 
but attains completeness. “There 
is,’ he asserts, ‘nothing more to 
tell.” As a matter of fact there is, 
and particularly in respect to Lord 
Randolph’s conduct between the 
opening of Parliament in 1885 and 
his resignation as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the following year, some- 
what more to tell before his motives and policies can be thoroughly 
comprehended. But his son can not be accused of concealing aught 
from sentiments of filial piety. His work, on the contrary, is sin- 
gularly free from the partial statements one might under the cir 
cumstances expect to find; and, if executed with tact and a cer- 
tain deference to family susceptibilities, may safely be pronounced 
an impressive political biography and an invaluable contribution to 
the history of the Conservative party and of British politics generally. 
On this point English and American critical journals, with few excep- 
tions, entertain a like opinion. The Spectator, for instance, finds that 
“the brilliance of Mr. Churchill’s achievement lies in the fact that 
he has to a remarkable extent avoided the pitfalls of the partizan, and 
treated his subject on the broad lines of the historian of politics.” 
“This long-expected biography,” says The Atheneum, “more than 
comes up to our anticipations.” The verdict of the New York Tribune 
is: ‘Written with filial pride and affection, yet with admirable impar- 
tiality, soundness of discretion, and clarity of vision’; of the New York 
Sun: “An important contribution to the political history of the United 
Kingdom at a memorable epoch”; and of the Boston Transcript, 
“A permanent addition to political history.” The New York Evening 
Post, on the other hand, declares that in these volumes “we get diluted 
biography and spoiled annals,” and it evidently feels that, in the last 
analysis, the life of Lord Randolph Churchill hardly deserves such 
close attention as it here receives. With this it is impossible to agree. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of his character and achievements, 
certain it is that the story of his stormy, brilliant, and pathetic career 
is an integral part of the history of his period. 

Almost the entire work is given over to the consideration of his public 
life during the decade of 1880-1890, when he was most active in the 
affairs of the nation; and especially to the events of the two years 1885- 
1886, during which he obtained his greatest triumphs and hurried to 
his irremediable fall. It is in the matter of the resignation that Mr. 
Churchill is least convincing, and this is the more to be regretted since 
the verdict on Lord Randolph’s claims to greatness must ultimately 
rest in no small measure on appreciation of the reasons which led to 
his hasty relinquishment of office. The attendant circumstances are 
well known. He had taken the Exchequer in August, 1886, had drawn 
up a budget (now published for the first time) which called for econ- 
omies in the public service, had been unable to persuade the Cabinet to 
accept his reductions, and in Deceraber had informed Lord Salisbury 
that either he must have his own way or resign, whereupon Salisbury 
took him at his word, and his resignation was announced before the 





WINSTON’ S. CHURCHILL. 


Close of the year. Contemporary opinion ran strongly against him. 


He was denounced as a traitor to his party and the country. It was 
declared, to quote the language of Sir Richard Temple, that in resign- 
ing “‘he doubtless meant to shake the Conservative Government to 
its foundations and produce a political cataclysm, a parliamentary 
whirlpool, out of which he might emerge and then be free to form a 
new government.” By many the resignation was regarded as a su- 
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preme “bluff” which Lord Randolph did not for a moment expect 
to be “called,” and he has been pictured as lost in consternation upon 
learning that Goschen had consented to fill his place. His son strives 
zealously to compel a more favorable verdict, interpreting the resigna- 
tion not as a “bluff” or as a challenge to Salisbury, but as the out- 
come of honest disgust at finding the democratic elements fading from 
the Conservative program. “It is clearly evident,” he writes, “that 
Lord Randolph neither formed a deliberate plan nor expected to sup- 
plant Lord Salisbury or overthrow the Government; but that, on the 
contrary, in so far as he was careful at all, he was more careful of their 
interest than of his own.” Unfortunately, the evidence marshalled 
in support of this view is hardly satisfactory, and even if one incline 
to the opinion of his first biographer, T. H. S. Escott, that Lord Ran- 
dolph’s retirement deserves no stronger epithets than “ill-judged,” 
“impolitic,” and “quixotic,” it is impossible to forget his arrogance 
and lack of power of subordination, and the suspicion will not down 
that he cherished a firm belief that his letter of resignation would result 
in the ousting, not of himself, but of the man to whom it was addressed. 

Another episode upon which Mr. Churchill fails to throw sufficient 
light is his father’s conduct in respect to Ireland in 1885. But it is 
not altogether fair to hold him responsible for this. The Irish question 
is still vital, and it would be the height of imprudence to make revela- 
tions which could, and undoubtedly would, be turned to political 
capital by one party or another. At the same time, Mr. Churchill claims 
too much in depicting Lord Randolph’s attitude to Ireland as one of 
consistency throughout, and of lofty disregard for party interests. 
Outside of the questions connected with the resignation and Irish 
policy there is, however, little to criticize in Mr. Churchill’s performance 
of his task. His explanation of the factors contributing to convert 
his father from an idle, dilettante man of fashion into an ardent, enthu- 
siastic, and successful politician is thorough and convincing, and his 
account of the process whereby Lord Randolph gained first parlia- 
mentary and then popular recognition, could hardly be improved. 
From ‘the literary standpoint the work calls for high praise, praise 
which may perhaps best be given in the words of The Atheneum : 
“We find it almost as a whole both vivid and dignified in narration, 
and here and there even noble.” 





A GRAB AT METROPOLITAN COLOR. 


THe WHEEL oF Lire. By Ellen Glasgow. Cloth, 474 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ISS GLASGOW has so firmly established herself in the world of 
English letters that she need fear no detractor but herself. One 
inevitable consequence of such attainment is that, like all successful art- 
tists, she will be judged with her most excellent work as standard. ‘Thus 
appraised, she is “broken” upon the “ Wheel of Life,’”’ her latest novel. 
The reason is not far to seek. The ‘‘ Descendant,” another premier work 
of hers, was a full-blooded ebullition of scenes, characters, and potenti- 
alities which she had absorbed into her soul from her native South. - In 
“The Wheel of Life,” seeking new worlds to conquer, she sets her field of 
action in the garish atmosphere of New York “‘society.” Itisasif she had 
wandered through the doleful corridors of ‘The House of Mirth” and, 
with an exultant gasp something like Correggio’s ‘‘ Anch’ Io son pittore” 
as he gazed for the first time upon Rafaelle’s canvas, had called on the 
Tragic Muse to sound chords on Gotham’s raucous harp. It is a clever 
attempt at New York “atmosphere,”’ but an imperfect assimilation of it. 

This is the smallest defect in “‘ The 
Wheel of Life,” however, and not 
by this has Miss Glasgow been frus- 
trated. Her failure, judged by her 
own standard, is that which usually 
attends the artist who is not so much 
dominated by his motif as he is con- 
cerned in achieving a tour de force by 
clever manipulation of his material. 
She seeks to flog her ‘‘ Wheel .of 
Life” into briskness as the spring 
urchin whips his hoop. It has 
strength, earnestness, and conscien- 
tiousness, but the strength is that of 
the resolute craftsman; the interest 
is in the style and the promise of fit- 
ting fulfilment, which is not satisfied; 
the conscientiousness is only in doing 
her best in an ambitious effort at lit- 
erary grafting. 

True, the merit is hers of falling 
““magnis ex ausis.” In these days of 
cocky maunderings about pseudo-ideals in the field of the human, the 
esthetic, and the ethical, it is to her credit to have ‘dreamed right’ in as 
noble an ideal of a man as Roger Adams, and to have essayed courageously 
the task of making him wallow through life’s quagmires to the attainment 
of God as the crowning consummation of personal development. But 
the pity is that such righteous and heroic manliness eventuates so wanly! 
Laura Wilde is also largely a made character. The weird environ- 
ment of her Gramercy Park home and its odd human remnants is bizarre 
rather than justificative of her bent. 

“The Wheel of Life” is a museum of “types.” Terry Bridewell and 

Arnold Quemper are almost twins, the “‘ beefiness” of Perry only veiled by 
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a trifle more distinction and aim in Arnold. Gertie Bridewell is the most 
convincingly human thing in the book and with a genuineappeal. 

Several of the characters simply walk across the stage and are only 
slightly contributory to the action. The young Virginian, who has come 
to New York with a play (which, of course, is accepted) and whose eyes 
‘run entirely to sparkle,”’ just as Mrs. Payne’s diamonds have a habit of 
“‘winking,” is somewhat irrelevant. The young woman who can’t write 
but is so convinced that she can as to staive in the attempt, seems intro- 
duced only to mate her pleasantly with the aforesaid dramatist. The 
“Wheel of Life” is not up to Miss Glasgow’s level, but this seems largely 
due to her trespassing upon an alien field. 

This sentiment is shared by a large number of the critics. ‘“‘It is to be 
hoped,” says the Washington Star, “that Miss Glasgow will return to her 
first line of work.” The Philadelphia Press laments that ‘‘commonplace 
ideas are expressed in redundant periods.”” ‘‘ Not much of a story,”’ says 
the Hartford Courant, which feels, however, that the book is of “ profound 
interest.”? On the other hand, there are many who praise it in eulogistic 
terms. The New York Evening Post finds it “the best work of an author 
all of whose books have compelled attention.” The Brooklyn Times calls 
it a “strong, serious, purposeful novel,’”’ and the Pittsburg Gazette goes so 
far as to say that it “challenges comparison with the best of Mrs. Wharton.’ 





A STRENUOUS CHURCHMAN. 


Joun FLetTcHER Hurst. By Albert Osborn. 
rice, $2.00 net. Eaton & Mains. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 509 pages’ 


O many of the readers of THE LITERARY DIGEst it will be wel" 
come news to learn that a biography of the late Bishop Hurst of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has been written. All who have 
come under the influence of his strong, genial, sympathetic person- 
; ality, and those who are aware of the 
services he rendered not only to his 
church but to his country, will agree 
that it is well to give enduring form 
to the story of his life. Bishop 
Hurst was in many ways typical of 
the best there is in American man- 
hood. To solid qualities of heart 
and intellect he united tireless energy 
and steadfastness of purpose. At 
home he labored unceasingly to the 
strengthening of American faith and 
American self-respect, and abroad 
he gained for the name of America 
a richer measure of esteem. 

Of such a man too much can 
not be known, and Mr. Osborn has 
been well advised in incorporating 
into his work all the data he has 
been able to glean from the Bish- 
op’s writings, from the hundreds of 
his letters that have been pre- 
served, and from the testimony of his 
associates. He has been well advised, too, in telling the story, so far 
as possible, in Bishop Hurst’s own words, publishing verbatim copious 
extracts from his journals and correspondence. The result, of course, 
is not a sharply defined portrait, in which basic traits and character- 
istics are apparent at a glance. Rather, the effect is that of a canvas, 
from the background of which the distinctive features gradually emerge. 
But there is no blurring, and whether Mr. Osborn is writing of Bishop 
Hurst’s boyhood in Maryland, of his early years at Dickinson, of his 
youthful pastorate in New Jersey, of his tutorship at the Missions- 
Anstalt in Germany, of his heroic work in behalf of Drew Seminary, 
of his labors in the Western States, of his founding of the American 
University, of his authorship, or of his famous library, we unmistakably 
see the bishop as he really was. Mr. Osborn’s biography, in a word, 
is a worthy memorial of a great Christian and a great American, and 
a book which should enlarge the horizon and stimulate to a higher 
life all into whose hands it falls. 

This is the opinion entertained by the reviewers generally. The 
Outlook, for example, assures its readers that Mr. Osborn has written 
“the story of a noble and inspiring life,” and the New York Times 
Saturday Review avers that “the only special criticism to be brought 
against this biography is that the index is extravagant in dimensions.” 
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ANOTHER NOVEL OF LIFE IN INDIANA. 


Tue Congurst oF CANAAN. 
$1.50. Harper & Brothers. 


OOTH TARKINGTON’S “Conquest of Canaan” steps with gay 
good comradeship into the class of the “Boss of Little Arcady” 
by Harry Leon Wilson—a class that ought to march on to hale and hi- 
larious old age. ‘ 
Canaan of Indiana-is a replica of a thousand shut-in, provincial, paro- 
chia] little communities, each of which, in self-aggrandizement, feels 
itself the turtle which holds up the wobbling world. Yet Booth Tarking- 
ton, with delicate, firm grasp upon the psychology of the tethering or the 
toppling of the souls in the little group he points out—with subtle, sure 
eunning in shifting at the critical second the white or colored light that 


By Booth Tarkington. Cloth, 389 pages. Price, 
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fitly illuminates person or place—with these balanced powers Mr. Tark- 
oup of cl 

that glow and palpitate with life. And as master of The teal, coe 

again the miracle of art, which makes the unapparent evident which 

makes the unconsidered important, and which out of dust and decay and 

desuetude can fling up a land of irised romance, peopled by beings whose 

actions are full of meaning and mystery. 

Out of a group of old men “narrative with age,” a freshman puffed 
with yeast of youth, a few fools, a hoiden, a hypocrite, a ne’er-do-well, and 
a sprinkling of hoboes, the streets of Canaan give us a story where traged 
and comedy jostle as in life, where { y 
sorrow has her hearthside, and where 
joy with margins and remnants of 
life keeps building up the unstable 
structure of the heart’s desire—gives 
us a town like the one each of us 
knows best. 

Mr. Tarkington has a strong dra-- 
matic realization of his freaky origi- 
nals. The cricket-like group of old 
men, their swift, unconscious delinea- 
tion of their own characters in their 
attitude toward life; their various 
grades of abasement before the pon- 
derous, portentous judge, their fluctu- 
ating shades of approval concerning 
the people that move in the fore- 
ground of the tale—these are all from 
human nature. The scene where the’ 
judge expunges the intruding Joe 
from the face of the universe, and the 
scene where Ariel defies the judge in 
hisown parlor—a darting humming- 
bird dodging a bellowing mastodon—these are full of laughter that re- 
freshes—and there are others that bring tears—perhaps as healing. 

This, says the New York Sun, “is not merely the best piece of work 

from the author’s pen that we have come across, but it is one of the most 
enjoyable stories that this season has produced.” “Mr. Tarkington,” 
affirms the New York Evening Post, “has added not a little to his reputa- 
tion.” Such seems to be the opinion entertained generally. “Witty, 
spirited, romantic,”’ is the verdict of The Outlook, while the New York 
Times Saturday Review places “The Conquest of Canaan” among “that 
rare inner circle of books which satisfy—books with a soul.” The Spring- 
field Republican, on the other hand, thinks that the story is distorted 
at almost every point, but grants that it is “decidedly interesting.” 








BOOTH TARKINGTON. 





SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


GERALDINE BONNER’S “The Castlecourt Diamond Case” (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $1.00) is a detective novelette of some uncommon qualities. 
From the first the reader is likely to guess that the beautiful Marchioness 

* of Castlecourt is in one way or another concerned in the theft of her own 
diamond necklace. But the actual status of the case is cleverly hid- 
den until near the close of the story, which, by the by, is told, like Wilkie 
Collins’s “‘The Moonstone,” in the language of the active partici- 
pants. 


ADVICE to householders and housebuilders, hints on how to breathe, 
to eat, to use the eyes, suggestions as to clothing, bathing, exercise — 
all this and much more of a kindred character will be found in Dr. 
Edward Curtis’s “‘Nature and Health” (Holt, $1.75 net), which is 
aptly described in a subtitle as “a popular treatise on the hygiene of 
the person and the home.” Dr. Curtis is emeritus professor of matcria 
medica and therapeutics in Columbia University, and writes from long 
experience and with simplicity of language and robust directness. 
Moreover, lest at any time his meaning may be in doubt, he constantly 
employs similes which, if not elegant, have the merit of being forceful 
and luminous. Now and again there are signs that he is a bit of a 
“‘faddist,” but notwithstanding this his book may be heartily com- 
mended to the lay reader desirous of leading a sane, clean, wholesome 
life. 


Axsout four years ago a young man named Henry Albert Harper, 
an official of the Canadian Department of Labor, was drowned in the 
Ottawa River while trying to rescue a companion who had gone through 
the ice. Attendant circumstances made his act peculiarly heroic, and 
by public subscription a statue to his memory was erected on the 
grounds of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. Now a colleague 
in the department, W. L. Mackenzie King, has written a biographical 
memoir of Mr. Harper, under the title of “‘The Street of Heroism” 
(Revell, $1.00 net). It is, in fact, largely autobiographical, portraying 
its subject chiefly through his diary and letters, and is a remarkably 
impressive human document. The strength of character revealed, 
the nobility of thought, the devotion to duty, and the love of fellow- 
man — all stamp Henry A. Harper’s death a loss to his country as well 
as to those with whom he came into immediate contact. The pub- 


lisher’s description of his life as ‘an inspiration to manhood” can not 
be bettered. On Mr. King’s part, it may be added, the work discloses 
not only a genuine sympathy for the twentieth-century Sir Galahad 
of whom he writes, but a clear insight into many of the fundamental 
facts of life and experience. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE LITERARY. DIGEST is in receipt of the follow- 


ing books : 

“The Universal Kinship.”—J. Howard Moore. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 

“ The Challenge.’— Warren Cheney. (The Bobbs 
Merrill Company.) 

“The Complete Hostess.”—Clara E. Laughlin. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.25 net.) 

“ Marcelle the Mad.’—Seth Cook Comstock. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Three Resurrections and the Triumph of 
Maeve.” —Eva Gore-Booth. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
$2 net.) 

“ Curayl.’—Una L. Silberrad. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.50.) 

“Judith.”—Grace Alexander. (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.) 

“ The Title Mart.”—Winston Churchill. (The Mac- 
millan Company, 75 cents net.) 

“ Studies in Roman History.”—E. G. Hardy. (Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co.) 

“With Walt Whitman in Camden.’’— Horace Trau- 
bel. (Small, Maynard & Co., $3 net.) 

“The Dynasts: A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, 
in Three Parts, Nineteen Acts, and One Hundred and 
Thirty Scenes.’—Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan & Co., 
$1.50.) 

“The Spirit of the Border.’—Zane Grey. (A. L. 
Burt Company, $1.) 

“‘ Black’s Medical Dictionary.’—Edited by John D. 
Comrie. (The Macmillan Company, $2.50.) 

“The World’s Anatomists.’”—G. W. H. Kemper. 
(P. Blackiston’s Son & Co.) 
“ The Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary.”—Com- 
piled by Alfred Chambers. (Laird & Lee, 35 cents.) 
“Poems of Italy.”--Selections from the Odes of 
Giosue Carducci. Edited by M. W. Arms. (The 
Grafton Press, $1 net.) 
“The English Mail Coach and Joan of Arc.”— 
Edited by Milton Haight Turk. (Ginn & Co., 25 
cents.) 
“Sesame and Lilies.”’—Edited by Mrs. Lois G. 
Hufford. (Ginn & Co., 25 cents.) 
“A People at School.”—H. Fielding Hall. (The 
Macmillan Company, $3.) 
“The Army of the Potomac from 1861 to 1863.”— 
Samuel Livingston French. (The Publishing Society 
of New York, $2.50 net.) 
“Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas.”—Paul 
Decharme. Translated by James Loeb. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $3.) 
“Frederick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Vols. I. and II.—E. G. Sandford. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 
“ A Pageant of Moods.”—Walter Hart Blumenthal. 
“Marriage in Free Society.”’”—Edward Carpenter. 
(Stockham Publishing Company.) 
“Prenatal Culture.”—A. E. Newton. (Stockham 
Publishing Company.) 
“The Past Revealed.”—E. C. Gaffield. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.) 
“A Round of Rimes.”—Denis A. McCarthy. (Re- 
view Publishing Company.) 
“Sir Walter Scott.”—Andrew Lang. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1 net.) 
“The Scarlet Empire.’-—David M. Perry. (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
‘Childhood and Growth.”’—Lafayette B. Mendel. 

(The Frederick A. Stokes Co., 60 cents net.) 


“The Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Settlement of the Jews in the United States.” 
(The Executive Committee.) 


**Hazel of Heatherland.’"—Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co., $1.50.) 


“Folly.” —Edith Rickert. (The Baker & Taylor 


Co., $1.50.) 


“*The Siege of the South Pole.” —H. R. Mill. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., $1.60 net.) 


“The Basses, Fresh-Water and Marine.”—William 
C. Harris and Tarleton H. Bean, edited by Louis 

















To Wash Ostrich Feathers: ae 4 


Make a suds of Ivory Soap and lukewarm water, 
dip the feather in and draw it through the hand a 
If very dirty wash through two suds, 
then rinse through several bowls of clear water. 
When clean draw through the hand until almost 
dry, then place it on the thigh and slap it with the 
hand to bring it out fluffy. 
It takes some practice to do this, but by ex- 
perimenting with a poor feather the proper way to 
handle a good one can soon be learned. 


There is no “free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 


It Floats 
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Rhead. (The Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 





Here’s a timely warning from the President of the 


New York Board of Health: ‘* The open garbage pail 
is as dangerous a health menace as bad drainage.”’ 


You wouldn’t take chances with sewer gas— why risk 


disease from the offensive odors of decaying garbage ? 


The only way to make garbage odorless and harmless 


is to kéep it in Witt’s Corrugated Can. 


Then, no matter which way the wind blows, nobody 


gets a whiff. 


The lid, stamped out of one piece of steel, rigid, fits 


closely over a strong steel band; easy to put on and 
never gets out of shape all the years the can lasts. 


There’s nothing about Witt’s Can to wear out. 
Made of steel, galvanized inside-and out. No iron 


supports to rust or break off, corrugations give support 
everywhere alike. 


Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for «« Witt’s 


Can’? stamped on lid. 


If not on sale in yourtown order direct from us. Use it and if you 


don’t like it, we’ll pay for its return and promptly refund your money. 


Dealers sell Witt’s Can the same way. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K Cincinnati, O. 
Readers of Tox Lirgrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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WINTON Shooting-Oiler 


Model K 











66 ORN out—for want of lubrication!” 


That’s the verdict on 60 per 
cent. of “retired’’ Motor-Cars. 

Because, Motorists don’t yet understand 
the vast importance of uniform, and suffi- 
cient Lubrication. 

They think Lubricationis a mere Factlity— 

They think it just ““makes the machine run 
smoother, and go better.”’ 

They don’t realize that when they ave not 
wearing out Lubricant at 6 cents a pound 
(50c a gallon), in running, they ave wearing 
out friction surfaces—or Bearings — worth 
more than $50.00 per pound. 

But ¢hat's the situation in a nut-shell. 

A perfectly lubricated Bearing practically 
doesn’t wear at ail. 

Get that clearly through your head, Mr. 
Motorist— 

—A perfectly lubricated Bearing practical- 
ly doesn’t wear at ail, in either fast or slow 
running. 

And a bearing run at high speed with in- 
sufficient lubrication wz/2 wear out more in 
two miles than it would have worn in 100 miles 
if properly lubricated. 

That’s a difference of 5000 per cent. you’ll 
notice! 

And it isn’t a mere figure of speech either, 
but a certified fact. ‘ 

So,— proper Lubrication means more,—far 
more,— than smooth-running, speed, motor- 
efficiency, and non-heating. 

It means /zfe to the Car,—probably three 
times as much life— Wear ,—durability. 

Some Cars require far more lubrication 
than others, per mile of travel. 

Because some cheap Cars have coarsely 
finished bearings, that develop great heat 
and friction in running, so that they “eat 
~ Lubricant as greedily as they do Gas- 
oline. 

The engines of many Cars are too frail 
and small for the Power they must develop 
in order to produce the Road-speed pledged 
by their makers. 

The Motors on these Cars MusT be run at 
as many revolutions per minute,in order to 
make 20 miles an hour of Road-speed, as 
the motor of a Winton Model K would have 
to be run to produce a road-speed of 50 miles 
an hour. 

Consider the tremendous difference in 
Wear, on the Motor, which that represents. 

And, of course, a Motor that must be run 
twice to three times as fast at ordinary 
road -speed, not only wears out twice to three 
times as fast, but really needs several times 
as much Lubricant, because of the Heat 
thus developed through friction. 

Think zhat over for a Minute! 





The Winton Model K has the smoothest and 
hardest Steel ‘‘Bearings’’ ever put into a 
Motor-Car, being ground absolutely true to 
micrometer tests of Oxe-thousandth part of 
an inch. 

And,because of the Mirror-finished smooth- 
ness, and “‘trueness”’ of every Winton Model 
K bearing, it needs Jess Lubricant than other 
Cars which are less carefully finished. 

But, for all that, we know Lubrication is 
such a vital thing inthe Z7zfe of a Car that 
we have, this season, utilized the most fer fect 
system of Automatic Lubrication ever de- 
vised and patented. 

That system is as 7nfallible in its action 
- the law of Wear upon unlubricated Bear- 
ngs. 

It does not trust to any Gravity feed device 
either, — to any compressed air, or other 
so-called automatic system — which has 
been found wanting under certain conditions 
of weather, hill-clirabing, or road-angle. 

The Winton Model K Lubricator actually 
shoots the Oil on to each Bearing in the exact 
quantity needed for each revolution. 

This “Shooting” is done by a powerful 
Syringe, operated by the Motor itself— 

The Syringe action is thus speeded to de- 
liver each charge, to each bearing, at the 
exact time the bearing meeds it, and at what- 
ever speed the Car is running. 

It does zot supply a wasteful surplus for 
acertain period and then a dangerous short- 
age for another period,—as practically all 
other so-called “*Automatic Lubricators”’ do. 

* * * 

But, it shoots the Oil to each bearing so 
frequently and surely thet a thin film is infal- 
libly maintained continuously between the 
two friction Surfaces. 

It also shoots the Oil so forcefully that no 
thickened condition of the fluid (due to cold 
weather or other cause) can permit its clog- 
ging in the tube, or failing of delivery at the 
precise place itis needed and at the precise 
time it is needed. 

The infallibility and uniformity of this 
Winton Model K Lubricating system means 
at least $500 more Jzfe to the Car, more dur- 
ability, through saving of Wear than the same 
Car could have with the next best Lubri- 
cating system. 

Our book, ‘The Motor-Car Dissected,” 
explains why, in detail. Copy maiied ‘ree 
on request. 

The ‘Winton Model K” has 30 Horse Pow- 
er or better. Pneumatic Speed Control, Win- 
ton Twin-springs and big 34-inch Tires. Price, 

500, and only one grade manufactured. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. Q 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











$1,000,000 a Year 


That is the Salary Andrew Carnegie paid Charles 
M. Schwab for managing the steel trust. The reason 
why some men come up by leaps and bounds from 
humble positions to the supreme management of 
great institutions can be explained — it is their ability. 
to control men — executive ability. 

We teach by mail how to acquire this great force. 

There is no reason why you should remain a clerk 
or minor official when you can become a superinten- 
dent, department manager or general manager. 
I f you are interested in your own advancement, 
write for our free Management Booklet. It gives you 
at once a clear, comprehensive idea of each lecture 
besides the method of treatment and the splendid 
features of the whole course. Address, 


Business Science University, 517 Small Bidg., Washington, D.C. 














Holds firmly to- 
gether letters, checks 
or papers of any kind 
without mutilation. 
Indestructible, being 
nickel-plated, will 
nottarnish. Sold in 
boxes of 100. 

Ask your dealer or send 
for free sample envelope. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. | 
131 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N.J, 
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‘‘The Log of a Sea Angler.’’—Charles Frederick 
Holder. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.60 net.) 

‘‘Mind Your Own Business: The Case for Muni- 
cipal Management.”—R. B. Suthers. (The Clarion 
Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘Theodor Leschetizky.’-—Annette Hullah. 
Lane Co.) 


‘The Fight for Canada.”-—William Wood. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $2.50 net.) 

‘The Patriots.” —Cyrus Townsend Brady. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) ° 


“Christian Origins.’”—Otto Pfleiderer. 
Huebsch, $1.75 net.) 


(John 


(B. W. 


“‘Ethical Principles of Marriage and Divorce.”— 


Louis F. Post. (The Public Publishing Company, 
$1.00 net.) 


“The Man from America.”—Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 


‘“‘American Literary Masters.’-—Leon H. Vincent. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00 net.) 
‘The Girl from Tim’s 


Place.’’-—Charles Clark 
Munn. 


(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., $1.50.) 
‘‘Famous Introductions to Shakespeare’s Plays.” 
—Beverley Warner. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2. 50 net.) 
‘‘Under Togo for Japan.’—Edward Stratemeyer. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., $1.25.) 


“A Motor Car Divorce.’’—Louise Closser Hale. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


‘‘The Twentieth Century Christ.’”-—Paul Karishka. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., $1.00 net.) 

“With John Bull and Jonathan.”—John Morgan 
Richards. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

‘*The Golden Greyhound.”—Dwight Tilton. (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co., $1.50.) 


‘“*Holland.’’—Esther Singleton. 


(Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.60 net.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 


Acte’s Description of Poppa. 
Ny STEPHEN PHIL.Ips. 

A woman .’ithout pity, beautiful. 
She makes the earth we tread on false, the heaven 
A merest mist, a vapor. Yet her face 
Is as the face of a child uplifted, pure; 
But plead with lightning rather than those eyes, 
Or earthquake rather than that gentle bosom 
Rising and falling near thy heart. Her voice 
Comes running on the ear as a rivulet; 
Yet if you hearken, you shall hear behind 
The breaking of a sea whose waves are souls 
That break upon a human-crying beach. 
Ever she smileth, yet hath never smiled, 
And in her lovely laughter is no joy. 
Yet hath none fairer strayed into the world 
Or wandered in more witchery through the air 
Since she who drew the dreaming keels of Greece 
After her over the Ionian foam. 

—From “‘Nero’’ (The Macmillan Company). 





Why Am I Silent? 
By Zona GALE. 
Why am I silent? Almost I may speak 
With all the sweet familiars of the way; 
Call Summer by her name, and with the Day 
Walk royally companioned, cheek on cheek. 
But that faint speech a while withheld, that weak 
Task of the word undone is the great Nay, 
The winged thunder that denies the ray. 
Yet once, when first I saw the hapless Greek, 
By present impulse of the god urged on, 
Seek out the shadow of the awful grove 
I knew the word; I knew it once again 
In a sweet flash of arrowy sun that shone 
Thickening on flowers. Nay—is it true, O Love, 
That when you sorrowed, most I knew it then? 
—Harper’s Bazar (April). 





The Call of Spring. 
By FLoRENCE WILKINSON. 
I harkened at dawn to the call of the Spring, 
The voice of a spirit, 
And my soul leapt up like a wildwood thing, 
Like a hawk from its tirret. 


She is calling me out to the open wold, 
To the scurrying hollow, 
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To the violets dim in the dead leaf gold 
Where the white wings follow. 


All the blue April pools are a-dance and alive 
With thrips and with midges, 

Dumb shimmering mites that equally thrive 
As the merle on the ridges. 


The merle sits a-tilt on the rotten-wood rail, 
Blithe heart for his booting, 

Toling me out to the gipsy trail 
With his mocado fluting. 


The merryman Wind I will have for my mate, 
On the moorland reeling, 

And a journeying shadow when day is late, 
With a cloud for my shieling. 


The stars overhead will lamp me to bed, 
A pilgrim unladen; 

The wayfaring Tree my guild brother will be 
And the Lark my glee maiden. 


—Appleton’s Booklover’s (April). 





Ecstasy. 
By Eva Gore-Boortn. 


God holds the soul attracted to Him by its roots.— 
Plato. 


He who seeks God has yet no need of wings, 
Down in the deeps of being a dim road 

Leads through the soul unto the roots of things, 
And that abyss that is the gods’ abode. 


There in the elemental caves of night, 

And dim recesses of unconscious mind, 

The Wise Men’s star burns with a steady light, 
And a faint whisper lingers on the wind. 


—From ‘‘The Three Resurrections’’ (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





The Perilous Light. 
By Eva Gore-Boortn. 


The Eternal Beauty smiled at me 
From the long lily’s curved form, 
She laughed in a wave of the sea, 
She flashed on white wings through the storm. 


In the bulb of the daffodil 
She made a little joyful stir, 





FOOD HELPS 


In Management of a R. R. 





Speaking of food a railroad man says: 

‘““My work puts me out in all kinds of 
weather, subject to irregular hours for meals 
and compelled to eat all kinds of food. 

“For 7 years I was constantly troubled 
with indigestion, caused by eating heavy, 
fatty, starchy, greasy, poorly cooked food, 
such as are most accessible to men in my 
business. Generally each meal or lunch 
was followed by distressing pains and burn- 
ing sensations in my stomach, which de- 
stroyed my sleep and almost unfitted me for 
work. My brain was so muddy and foggy 
that it was hard for me to discharge my 
duties properly. 

‘This lasted till about a year ago, when 
my attention was called to Grape-Nuts food 
by a newspaper ad. and I concluded to try 
it. Since then I have used Grape-Nuts at 
nearly every meal and sometimes between 
meals. We railroad men have little chance 
to prepare our food in our cabooses and I 
find Grape-Nuts mighty handy for it is 
ready cooked. 

“To make a long story short, Grape- 
Nuts has made a newman of me. I have 
no more burning distress in my stomach, 
nor any other symptom of indigestion. I 
can digest anything so long as I eat Grape- 
Nuts, and my brain works as clearly and 
accurately as an engineer’s watch, and my 
old nervous troubles have disappeared en- 
tirely.”? Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
‘“The Road to Wellville’’ in pkgs. 


f 


x 
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Che MalSorf-Ustoria Segar Co's 


EFGARS 


t@- SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER “et 


Orders Delivered Prepaid to any address in United States. 
If goods are not as represented, money refunded. 
CONCHAS ESPECIAL 






Aa CONCHAS ESPECIAL 


1} $3.50 for 50 $7.00 per 100 
OGNitg cus House | 


Segar 


Known as the “Perfect Havana.” Is especially recommended as the 
best smoke for the money obtainable. Manufactured of choice Havana 
tobacco by skilled workmanship in our own factory and under our 
personal supervision. LA MAGNITA is mild and fragrant—a delightful 
smoke that pleases all tastes—and it’s a/ways the same. ; 


A trial box of 50 will convince you of the superiority of this segar. 


Choice Stock. The leaf in our segars is selected by experts, kept in perfect con- 

ition and issmanufactured at the moment of supreme excellence. 
Workmanship, That means far more than mere shape and free burning quality, 
for each leaf in the segar must get its share of oxygen to develop perfect aroma. 


Uniformity in every characteristic feature of each brand of our cigars is maintained 
only by ceaseless watchfulness and minute inspection. 


In addition to our famous LA MAGNITA segar, we desire to introduce to 
smokers everywhere six other popular brands named below. It is our wish that every 
smoker of taste in the country might smoke one of these ants and every box sold 
makes at least one new customer who orders regularly by mail or through his club, 


Every segar guaranteed. Handsome mail order catalogue tree on request. 





Peeotlenalty Mild ,BOLDT’S Specials + + —Invincibles $2.10 for 25 $ 8.40 for 100 


Key West Clear { ARMAS de ORO + «+ Rothschilds $4.50 for 50  $ 9.00 for 100 


Havana 
PARTAGAS + «+ ~~  Belvederes $3.75 for 25 $15.00 for 100 
= from SH UPMANN & CO. - - Perlecios R28" 98 21.00 “ 100 
REY del MUNDO | - + Boulevards 4.00 “ 25 16.00 “ 100 


Sumatra Wrapper 
Long Filler Segar ) CUBAN EXTRA - = (Club House $2.25 for 50 $ 4.50 for 100 


“ The Art of Making Segar Band Plates” is the title of an attractive illustrated 
booklet published by us, which contains complete instructionsfor designing and 
finishing beautiful, card-receivers or placques for decorations at a trifling 
expense for materials. This very interesting book sent free on request. 


Every segar we sell has a band of real gold leaf—the only kind suitable for plate- 
making, and with each order for any of the above named segars we send FREE ” 
a beautiful centrepiece and an extra set of assorted Segar Bands—all prepaid. Actual Size 


Money order, check or draft on New York for the right amount should accompany each order 
For references we refer you to your own bank. Address : 


Che Maldorf-Ustoria Segar Co. 


3 West 42d Street, NEW YORK 






















Vital Helps for all Nerve Sufferers — 


STO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top’ 

"A\ is the best and simplest device for 
s the best and simplest devico for NERVES IN DISORDER 

waitien and ee baa type- By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
caaadbie Gaalideer yi = Every affliction resulting from the nerves is treated 

witheus deposit on ten by this high and unquestioned authority. 

(10) days’ trial, - mn, sending = this eg will do =—_h to samen 

e needless sufferings of nervous people.”—Bost 

: — — aa gp $5 net Evening Transcript. hz sg 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATGR CO prc sinptane ngs. Pass Le igiay ge 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


























On Approval, Freight Paid ££. $1.00 3™" $1.75 7 


It grows with 66 $9 S$ i 

t grows with ectional 
tinwrsim  The feemdstr ct a 
— Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, 
and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
reason we can offerthem at such reasonable prices. In purchasinga Lund- 
strom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experi- 
ment, but are ecting on article which time and experience have proven a 
wonderful success, Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of un- 
divided attention to this one line of manufacture. Every book section has 
non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak. 
Tops and bases, $1.00 each. Write for illustrated catalogue No. 85C, 


ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY ONLY 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinet 
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ROBERTS’ 
Smoke Talks 


This is Only the First 


OME men like domestic 
cigars betterthan Havana. 
These men have our sym- 

pathy, but not our admiration. 
Our talks and our cigars are 
meant for the smokers who 
like Havana tobacco. Are 
you on? 


We can’t tell our whole 
story in one article, or two, 
but right here we want to 
emphasize that our cigars are 
made of Havana tobacco, both 
wrapper and filler, and that 
they are made by Cuban work- 
men—in the Spanish lan- 
guage, too! 


Perhaps you already know 
that a great deal of the smok- 
ing quality of a cigar depends 
on its workmanship, the way 
it is built. Well, our Cubans 
know the game —they were 
born with cigars in their 
mouths and they make a 
cigar as it ought to be made. 
Perhaps you believe us, per- 
haps not. Here’s the way to 
make us ‘Show you”’: 


Write us today, using your busi- 
ness card or letter head, and ask us 
to send you 100 cigars. Tell us 
whether you want mild, medium or 
strong cigars, and don't send us a 
single penny with your order. We 
will at once send you the cigars 
and prepay the express charges. 

Smoke ten of the cigars and then 
within ten days simply remit the 
price, $5.50, or return the remain- 
ing ninety cigars at our expense. 

Whatever happens, you win! 
Either you smoke ten cigars at our 
expense, or else you get good cigars 
at “‘poor-cigar prices.”’ “‘Do it now.” 

We are not a mere mail order 
house. We are manufacturers. If 
you question our responsibility look 
us up in Dun or Bradstreet. 


J. W. Roberts & Son 








. Actual size, Roberts’ 
Department “G ,”” Tampa, Florida Ciear Havana Smoker. 

















2 Only $5.00 Express 
Prepaid for a 
Time to Introduce. 

We want every community 

to realize the advantages of 
using Ann Arbor Gasoline 
Vapor Lamps. We will, fora 
limited time, send on receipt 
of $5.00 our University lamp, as 
shown in the cut,in brass or 
oxidized coprer, 
any part of the U.S. 
100 candle power light at cost of less 









than }éc. per hour. 


Every lamp guaranteed. 11 not satisfactory return 
after 30 days’ use, and we will refund your money 
We meanexactly this. References, Dun or Brad- 

street. Agents wanted. Send for complete catalog. 
SUPERIOR MFG. CO.,276 Second St., Ann Arbor,Mich. 














The Marquise’s 


ctl By FR 
Millions AYMAR MATHEWS 


A new novel by the author of ‘“‘My Lady Peggy 
Goes to Town.” It tells an amusing story of Ameri- 
cans in France. The plot is sparkling, the situations 
well developed and unique, and there is nota dull page. 


tamo, cloth. Price $1.00 net 


By mail, $1.09 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
ae 
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And the white cabin on the hill 
Was my heart’s home because of her. 


Her laughter fled the eyes of pride, 
Barefoot she went o’er stony land, 
And ragged children hungry eyed 
Clung to her skirts and held her hand. 


When storm winds shook the cabin door 
And red the Atlantic sunset blazed, 
The fisher folk of Mullaghmore 
Into her eyes indiiferent gazed. 
By lonely waves she dwells apart, 
And seagulls circling on white wings 
Crowd round the windows of her heart, 
Most dear to her of starving things. 


The plowman down by Knocknarea 
Was free of her twilight abode; 

In shining sea winds salt with spray, 
She haunted every gray cross road. 

Some peasants with a creel of turf 
Along the windswept boreen came, 

Her feet went flashing through the surf, 
Her wings were in the sunset’s flame. 


Beyond the rocks of Classiebawn 
The mackerel fishers sailing far 
Out in the vast Atlantic dawn 
Found, tangled in their nets, a star. 


In every spent and broken wave 
The Eternal Beauty takes her rest, 
She is the Lover of the Brave, 
The comrade of the perilous quest. 


Men follow her with toil and thought 
Over the heavens’ starry pride, 

The Eternal Beauty comes unsought 
To the child by the roadside. 


—From ‘‘The Three Resurrections’’ (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 





Renewal. 
By Lou1sE MorRGAN SILL. 
On the highways of the world I hear them tramping, 
Anglo-Saxon, Teuton, Malay, Celt, and Black. 
Allthe horses of the earth their bits are champing, 
Blithe and eager for the load upon the back. 
In the offing all the sails are roughly breathing, 
With a longing for the freedom of the gale, 
While the silent swords of Nature are unsheathing, 
Soon to battle with the reaper and the flail. 


Love and laughter fill the orchards and the gardens, 
Flowers are blooming, bees are humming, birds are 


gay; ' 
All the good and mighty tides of life are rising— 
Hasten ! hasten to the highroad—and away! 
—From Harper's Weekly. 





From Munich to Verona. 
By ALICE MEYNELL. 


Black mountains pricked with pointed pine 
A melancholy sky. 
Outdistanced was the German vine, 
The sterile fields lay high. 
From swarthy Alps I traveled forth 
Aloft; it was the North, the North; 
Bound for the Noon was I. 


I seemed to breast the streams that day; 
I met, opposed, withstood 
The northward rivers on their way, 
My heart against the flood-— 
My heart that pressed to rise and reach, 
And felt the love of altering speech, 
Of frontiers, in its blood. 


But oh, the unfolding South! the burst 

Of summer! Oh, to see 
Of all the Southward brooks the first ! 

The traveling heart went free 
With endless streams ; that strife was stopped; 
And down a thousand vales I dropped, 

I flowed to Italy. 

—From The Outlook (London). 


JAPAN’S CALL FOR HELP. 


The famine in Japan is growing more and more 
portentous. Food is becomivg scarcer and scarcer, 
and scores of people are starving to death. Japan is 
eager to do all in her power to alleviate the sufferings 
of her people, but her resources are severely taxed. 
She is in immediate need of aid from outside. The 
United States has already come forward with substan- 
tial help, but the relief contributions up to the present 
time have been inadequate for the great work under- 
taken. On another advertising page readers of The 
Literary Digest are given an opportunity for aiding 
in this great cause. 
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THE 
AVAILABLE 


ASSET | 


A Life Insurance 
Policy in 


‘The Prudential} 


It bears the Company’s Guar- 
antee that it will be paid immedi- 
ately upon becoming a claim, a 
time when the family is usually 
in greatest need. 


AT MATURITY 


It may be converted into a 
temporary or a life income for the 
beneficiary. It may be left in 
trust with the Company at annual 
interest. If drawn in cash, the 
proceeds may pay for a house, or 
a farm, or educate the children, 
or in fact, do anything that ready 
money will do. 

What other asset is unshrink- 
able in value, or can serve so 
many immediate uses? 

Write for rates at Your Age to 
Dept. R. 

You may be surprised to learn 
how little a policy will cost you. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
InoqyPthe State of New Jersey 
r DEN, Hi Office: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOWARK A. . 

















‘7 STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR‘ 




















PERATING under conservative methods author- 
ized by the New York Banking Department, 
and subject to its supervision, we pay 5 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $25.00 or more, and remit quarterly 
to our thousands of patrons throughout the United 
States. The money is not “tied up”’ but always sub- 
ject to withdrawal, and earnings are calculated for 
every day it is in our possession. 
Let us send you full particulars and 
letters of endorsement from patrons in 
your own State or immediate Jocality. 
> B= Assets. . . . $1,750,000 
rc) Surplus and Profits, $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
No. 9 Times Bldg., New York City. 
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PERSONAL. 





Most’s Troublous Career. 
the Anarchist, was a most picturesque figure of 
our time, yet his death excites little interest except 
among his followers. ‘‘With us he was a misfit anda 
pest,’’ says the Springfield Republican, ‘‘and he never 
could have lived long enough to gain the respect of 
society;’’ and the Philadelphia Press declares he 
‘was a mere babbler on the housetop of disorder; 
but he was none the less guilty because of that.” Hi 
career, we are told further, *‘is a shining example of 
the class of individuals, so-called Anarchists, who 
seek to reorganize society by destroying it.’’ 

Born in Bavaria in 1846, he was for the greater part 
of his life in hot water. He may yet be remembered 
for the number of times he was jailed. Here is a 
sketch of his stormy career, taken from the New York 


a 


Times: 

In early life he developed agnostic tendencies, and 
refused to go to confession. One of the priests 
thought to overcome his obstinacy by threatening 
him with a whipping. Most was defiant, and was 
marched off to jail. 

‘Since that day,’’ he was wont to say proudly, ‘‘I 
have never entered a church.’’ 

In 1871, in Vienna, he was prominent as a Socialist 
agitator. Finally he was arrested and found guilty 
of high treason. The general amnesty saved him on 
this occasion and he moved on to Chemnitz, a manu- 
facturing town in Saxony. Two years later he was 
expelled from the country. He then repaired to 
Mayence, where he founded a newspaper, and whence 
he was sent to the Reichstag. This took him to Ber- 
lin. One of his speeches on the Paris Commune 
caused his arrest on the charge of inciting to rebellion. 
He was found guilty and served two years in prison. 
He came out of jail embittered against all govern- 
ment and renewed his career as an agitator more ener- 
getically thanever. He had achieved unusual promi- 
nence and inspired the'sincerest distrust of the author- 
ities at the time of the passage of the ‘‘muzzle law,”’ 
when he was again forced to changed his domicile. 
This time he went.to England. 

Settling in London, he began the publication of the 
Fretheit. Taking up the extreme Bakunist, or de- 
structive, theory, he soon alienated the constructive 
Socialists, or followers of Marx. There was dissen- 
sion even among his own followers, so violent were the 
doctrines he preached. When Emperor Alexander 
II. of Russia was assassinated Most brought out his 
paper in red ink and openly recommended pillage 
and massacre. In 1881 the paper was seized, and 


A TORPID THINKER 


The Frequent Result of Coffee Poisoning. 





A Toledo, O., business man says that for 
three years he had no appetite for breakfast ; 
that about once a month he ate solid food at 
that meal, generally contenting himself with 
his cup of coffee and having no desire for 
anything else. 

offee frequently plays this dog-in-the- 
manger trick; while it furnishes no nutri- 
ment itself, it destroys the appetite for food 
which is nutritious. The result, was, in 
time, a torpid mentality which was a dis- 
tinct handcap in his business operations. 

‘Last Christmas,’’ he says, ‘‘ I consulted 
my brother, a practicing physician in Chica- 
go and he advised a diet of postum Food 
coffee instead of the old kind, and also 
Grape-Nuts food. Since that time I have fol- 
lowed his advice with most excellent results. 
My brain isactive and clear in the morning 
when it naturally should be at its best; I no 
longer have the dizzy spells that used to 
make me apprehensive; I have gained ma- 
terially in ion and feel better inevery way. 

‘‘The Postum seems to be no less a food 
than the Grape-Nuts, and the two together 
fill all requirements. My wife has tried sev- 
eral of the recipes in your little booklet and 
we have enjoyed the result, but tomy mind 
Grape-Nuts food is best when served with 
sliced fruit and covered with cream.”? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 
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wae ae WEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA 


ELEctTrRIc RAILWAY SYSTEM 


First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. 
Thirty-Year Gold Bonds 


INTEREST COUPONS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNVALLY 
The New York-Philadelphia Electric Railway System connects 


the two most closely located cities in the world that have a population 
exceeding 1,000,000 each. 

Population, as per latest census, exceeds 6,000,000, being one- 
twelfth of the entire population of the United States, as follows: 





Trenton, 84,180 
Tributary Points, 279,744 
Burlington, 9,040 
Camden, 83,363 
Philadelphia, 1,293,697 


New York, 4,014,304 
Jersey City, 236,699 
Newark, 283,289. 
Elizabeth, 60,509 
New Brunswick, 23,155 


The Business of the New York-Philadelphia Electric Railway 
System is already established. | Low rates with rapid and frequent 
service insure a constantly increasing business of great magnitude. 
The above are coupon bonds of $500 and $1,000 each, privilege 
of registration of principal. 

Principal and interest payable in gold. 

All legal matters pertaining tothis issue have been passed upon 
by well-known counsel, whose opinion may be had upon request. 
We recommend these bonds as the most attractive investment 
now offered in the market. 

At present price the bonds realize about § per cent. per annum, 
and will undoubtedly be selling at a much higher price in the 
near future. 

Further particulars upon application. 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 


lll Broadway Bourse 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Our booklet, ‘‘Hints and Helps to Investors,’’ is a study of investments 
well worth reading. It may be had by sending your name and address, which, 
for convenience, may be written on the margin of this page and miailed to us. 


’ 








Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Ties eee 


@ At popular prices, free from complications and care is a 

: 20th Century possibility. | Let us show you. 

m 122 W. 34th St., New York, N. ¥. 1321 Michigan Ave., 

A Chicago, Ill, 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 38 Dela- 

4 ware Ave., Camden, N. J. 509 Tremont Street, Boston, § 
4 Mass. 312 First Ave., Seattle Wash., and all other prin- § 
4 cipal cities. If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Motor § 
4 Boats, Row Bouts, Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, En- 

4 gines and Boilers, write us. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

A Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Box 40, Muskegon, Mich, 


- 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 


OR ON MARGIN 
Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 
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Most was arrested and sentenced to sixteen months 
at hard labor for inciting to murder. 

After his release from imprisonment in 1882 he 
came to New York, where he received an enthusi- 
astic reception. To quote again: 

He-was always a big card with New York Anar- 
chists, and never lacked support. Time after time 
he was arrested, and time after time he was put in 
jail. On the day after President McKinley was shot 
down by Czolgosz—Most was then the editor of a 
second Freiheit—he published an encomium of the 
murder so rabid that Central Office detectives were 
sent out to arrest him on the charge of disorderly 
conduct. He fought hard to escape imprisonment, 
appealing his case to the highest courts, but in June, 
1902, he was taken to prison to serve a year’s sentence. 

Shortly before he commenced this sentence, and 
while he was out on bail, he addressed an audience 
of Anarchists at New Irving Hall, working them up 
to a pitch of frenzy which resulted in a riotous dem- 
onstration. His followers fought bitterly to save him 
from arrest, but he was placed behind the bars and 
kept there over night. The police records at the 
time showed that he was arrested in 1896 for making 
inflammatory speeches, fined $500, and sent to jail 
fora year. He was hardly out of jail when he again 
offended and received the same dose for the second 
time. 

His last term in prison seemed to cool him off to 
acertain extent. When released he managed to curb 
his tongue and his pen to a sufficient extent to insure 
freedom, but he never lost his place as Arch-Anar- 
chist. 





Queens Taller than Kings.—There is hardly 
a king in Christendom to-day whose wife does not 
overtop him by a head. 

King Edward is quite six inches shorter than Queen 
Alexandra. 

The Czar is overtopped a full head by the Czarina. 

Kaiser Wilhelm is of the medium height, but the 
German Empress is tall, and that is why the proud 
Kaiser will never consent to be photographed be- 
side his wife, unless she sits while he stands. 

The King of Italy, short and squat, hardly comes 
up to the shoulders of the tall, athletic Queen Helena. 

The King of Portugal, tho fatter, is less tall than 
his Queen. 

Even the Prince of Wales is shorter a good four 
inches than the Princess. 

The young King of Spain is several inches shorter 
than his new bride. 

The Queen of Denmark towers above her royal 
spouse.—New York Press. 





THE NEW HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER 
“KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA” 


A party of distinguished engineers, newspaper repre- 
sentatives, etc., have just returned to Hamburg from 
Stettin, where they had proceeded upon the invitation 
of the Hamburg-American Line, to be shown over the 
Company’s new giant steamer ‘ Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria,”’ which is now receiving the last finishing touches 
at the shipyards of the Vulcan Ship-Building Company. 
The great vessel is to be delivered in Hamburg in 
a few weeks from now for the customary trial voy- 
ages before she enters upon her first trip across the 
Atlantic, sailing May 10th for New York. 

The * Kaiserin Auguste Victoria” or ‘Auguste Vic- 
toria”’ as she is commonly called by those who have 
already booked for her for the coming season, is not the 
old express steamship of that name, but an entirely 
new vessel. In fact, she is the largest steamship ever 
built. She is of 25,500 tons gross register, 43,000 tons 
displacement, and there are eight (8) decks above the 
water line. Three huge promenade decks have been 
provided for and she has one entire deck more than on 
the “Amerika.” 

A Ritz-Carlton Restaurant a la carte, elevators, 50 
suites and chambers de luxe, most of them with private 
bath and toilet, Gymnasium, electric baths and massage, 
special telephone service, and last but not least a mag- 
nificent palm garden with playing fountains, ete., fur- 
nished and equipped by three of the best known French 
firms, will be among the attractions of this latest addi- 
tions to the fleet of the Hamburg-American Line, now 
numbering no less than 360 vessels. 
st The Kaiserin Auguste Victoria’ has a length of over 
700 feet, and is 78 feet beam. She will carry 550 passen- 
gers in I Class, 350 in II Class, 300.in III Class, and 2,300 
in her steerage, so that with her crew of 650 officers and 
men she will have room for 4,150 souls. Her cargo holds 
will have a capacity for 16,000 tons of freight. 

The new ship’s first voyage from New York will be 
on May 24th. Captain E. Kopff, who is the oldest Cap- 


tain in the Company’s service, will command the 
new ship. 
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Perfection In Pipe Tobacco 


Thousands of pipe tobaccos that have gone 
before have all contributed to the perfection of this 
matchless blend. Their shortcomings have been 
avoided—their good qualities improved. 

All the qualities smokers desire in pipe tobacco 
have never before been combined in oxe blend. 
When a mixture was mild it was also flat; when it 
had proper fragrance it was too strong; when it 
was rich it was likewise rank; when it smoked 
easily it burned the tongue. In this new blend. 


VaNn_BIBBER 


Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


all the good qualities of other pipe tobaccos are no- 
ticeable by their improvement—all the defects by 
their absence. 

Its most striking characteristic is its delicious 
mildness—amild but, at the same time, rich, mellow 
and fragrant. It is more convenient to handle than 
long or fine cuts or ordinary plug cuts. 

As it is a new blend it may not be on sale 
everywhere yet. If your dealer hasn’t it, 































Send 10c. for a Full-size Box to Dept. “L” 


The American Tobacco Company 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 





JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
A cateiny, velane of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. B 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. | ™ail, $1.07. 





unk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. New York 


BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. ‘The newest shades and designs of one 
piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts 
nickeled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 











Registered Trade Mark 
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STERLING SILVER 


The Gorham Company’s broad policy of production, consistently carried out 
for over half a century, has achieved results of very 


definite value to purchasers of 


Spoons and Forks 


The great care and attention given to the smallest detail of style; 
the immediate adoption of every Improvement in Methods of Manufacture, 
and-the introduction of New Devices not elsewhere employed, have 
resulted in the production of Silverware of the Highest Standard in 


Design and Workmanship 


at prices extraordinarily favourable 


More than a score of Copyrighted Designs, bearing the Gorham 
trade mark, are offered for selection. 


The Prices per Dozen 


Tea Spoons from 

Dessert Spoons . 15.00 
Table Spoons “ 22.00 
Breakfast or Dessert Forks ‘‘ 15.00 
Table or Dinner Forks % 21.00 


$9.00 upward 


66 


6é 


66 


66 


These may be had of representative Jewelers 


throughout the country. 


_ Adequate illustrations in full size, and detailed information as to the cost 
of the individual and serving pieces as well as varying combinations in Chests 


furnished on application. 


The GORHAM Company 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Sixth Street 


New York 





On Writing a“ Best Seller.’’— Mrs. Mary Dillon, 
author of ‘ The Rose of Old St. Louis,’ which was one 
of the five best sellers of the year 1904, was recently 
interviewed by a writer for the New York Times; and 
in her remarks pointed out the way to write a popular 
novel, The interview is in part as follows‘ 


““T wrote the first chapter of that book without any 
idea of whether I should finish it or not. I had been 
reading up on the history of the Louisiana Purchase 
because I was living in St. Louis, and the exvosition 
was in the air. Before writing any more I was sure 
that the idea was a good one, because of the world’s 
Fair which was approaching, and so I sent it to the 
Century Company, with a note asking them if they 
would like to take it, and offering the first chapter asa 
sample of what I could do. I received no reply from 
them for some months; in the mean while I had written 





nineteen chapters more. As the suitable time for its 
publication was at hand I wrote them again, inclosing 
the balance of the story, and I received a telegram ac- 
cepting it. I do not think they had read the first chap- 
ter at all. Now, of course, I do not think that it was 
my private idea of what a storyshould be. You see, it 
was told in the first person, which is a very easy way 
to write, but which necessitates the presence of the 
hero at all the important events in the historical data 
of the story. That is a trifle absurd, and then the de- 
mand for action, for melodrama, in a story that seeks 
a wide circulation is very distasteful to the writer who 
sees life differently.” 

Mrs. Dillon was gracefully conscious that her two 
books were intellectual compromises, for she smiled in 
an amused fashion when I asked her if writing pays. 

“[ have made money by it,” she said, adding more 
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positively, ‘although I do not think oneshould write a 
story with a view to its commercial success. Ican not 
do as Marion Crawford, for instance, is said to do, 
when asked for a story—send in a synopsis of the chap- 
ters according to the period and style of the publish- 
er’s order. I write just as the story comes to me, in 
pencil.” 

The penciling in literature which Mrs. Dillon has 
just published, called ‘‘ In Old Bellaire,’”’ she told me, 
has more of the scheme and quality of her literary 
standards. 

“ This story isa reminiscence of my childhood, which 
was spent in Carlisle, Pa. The characters in it are 
drawn as my child-eyes saw and my child-ears heard. 
I have seen none of these people since I grew up, ex- 
cepting my father, whose portrait I have drawn, and 
who was the president of the college at that time.’’ 


— 
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The Ideal 


Life-Insurance 
Policy 








MILES M. DAWSON, Actuary to the New 
York Legislative Investigating Committee, in his 
recent book on ‘‘ The Business of Life-Insurance,” 
outlines the following requisites of the ideal life- 
insurance policy : 

Safe Rates and Reserves; 
Protection for Whole of Life; 
Convenient Premium-Deposits ; 
Liberal Terms; Non-Forfeitures ; 
Surrender-Values; Loan-Privilege ; 
Exemption from Creditors; 
Privilege of Changing Beneficiary ; 
Frequent Surplus-Accounting ; 
Liberal Privilege to Apply Surplus; 
A Just Loading of Premiums. 
Every one of these prime requi- 


sites and Other advantages are 
found in the policies of the 


Life-Insurance Club 
of New York 








S "bs 
The Insurance Perpetual 
Company Charter from 
that employs = the 
no State of 
Agents New York 
r7 jit F > 











We reach the people direct by 
advertising and correspondence, 
thus cutting out the big com- 
missions paid to agents: our 
policy-holders keep these com- 
missions in their own pockets. 


Let us tell you all about it 


by mail—we have no agents. 


f a 
j your first letter please do not fail to me 
Y 





the two following questions : 


1. What is your occupation? 
2. What is the exact date of your birth? 


\\ - 
7) ‘ 


‘\y 











When you write, kindly mention THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST and we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of the LICNY DIAL, a bright little 
magazine for men and women who appreciate 
economy in life-insurance. Address 


Life-Insurance Club 
of New York 


(Section D. 6) 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, President 


425 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 
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King Frederick at Home,—An intimate view 
of Denmark’s new King, Frederick VIII., is given by 
Jacob A. Riis in a recent number of the Outlook. Mr. 
Riis first met King Frederick—the Crown Prince he 
was then—in the summer of 1904, when he was in- 
vited to dinner at Charlottenlund. We read further: 


After dinner we strayed through the garden that 
lies in the shelter of the deep beech forest, and when 
it was bed-time the boys, including my wife’s cava- 
lier, came to kiss their father good-night. It was all 
as sweet a picture of family happiness as if it were our 
own White House at home, and it did us good to 
witness. I think our host saw it, for when we shook 
hands at the leave-taking he said: ‘‘You have seen 
now how happily and simply we live here, and I am 
glad you came. Now, take back with you my warm 
greeting to your great President, and tell him that 
we all of us admire him and trust him, and are glad 
of the prosperity of his people—your people.’’ 

He had expressed a wish to my wife to read our 
story, and I sent to London for a copy of ‘‘The Mak- 
ing of an American,’’ which he fell to reading at once, 
according to his habit. They say in Denmark that 
he reads everything and never forgets anything, and 
has it all at his fingers’ end always. I had proof of 
that when we next met. It was in Ribe, my old town 
at the North Sea, where he had come with the King 
and the whole royal house to open the Domkirke, 
restored after the wear and decay of nine centuries. 
I was coming out of our hotel at seven in the morning, 
and in the Square ran plumb. into a gentleman in 
a military cloak, who had a young man for company, 
and a girl of fifteen or sixteen. 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Riis,’’ said he. ‘‘I hope you 
are well, and your wife, since last we met.”’ 

It must surely be that I am getting old and foolish. 
The voice I knew; there are few as pleasing. But 
the man —. I stood and looked at him, while a smile 
crept over his features and broadened there. All at 
once I knew. 

“But, good gracious, your Royal Highness,’’ I 
said, ‘‘who would expect to find you here before any 
one is up and stirring? You are really yourself to 
blame.”’ 

Helaughed. ‘‘Weareearly risers, my children and 
I. We have been up and out since six o’clock.”’ 


Patrick Dolan.—Probably one of the most inter- 
esting figures that came to the front during the recent 
miners’ convention was Mr. Dolan, ex-president of 
the Pittsburg District of the United Mine Workers. 
Mr. Dolan, it will be remembered, criticized the leader- 
ship of John Mitchell, and practically alone and un- 
aided voted to accept the wage-scale and put his foot 
down hard on the proposed strike. Mr. Dolan said to 
a Pittsburg Leader reporter recently : 


“ This has been a very hard week for me, and I hardly 
know where Iam. I know lam right and I will fight 
to the bitter end. Some day the delegates will thank 
me for it, but it’s pretty hard to have your own people 
against you and to hear them denounce you, and 
say that you are a tool of the operators. We were 
beaten on the first day of the conference, and every 
honest man in the hall knew it. When President 
Mitchell got up and said, now that the price of coal 
had gone up and that the market for coal was so much 
better than last year, that we had decided to demand 
an increase of 12 4 per cent., Mr. Robbins got up and 
asked if that was what they based their demand for an 
increase on, and if so they would bring in their books. 
He stated that if the books showed that they were 
getting more for coal this year than last they 
would grant the increase, provided we should withdraw 
our demand if the books did not show an increase. We 
were beaten right there. No one said to bring the 
books in, and there you are. A more stubborn and de- 
termined lot of men never sat together in convention. 
They would listen to nothing. If Judas Iscariot had 
entered that hall and announced himself the betrayer 
of Christ and I had pointed to him and said, ‘ That is 
Judas,’ they would all have hooted me. As far as being 
bought is concerned, that is always the first cry. I 
don’t claim to bea saint, or an exceedingly good man, 
either, but I have never committed a dishonest act. I 
would rather blow my brains out than turn against my 
people. Iam making this fight for their good. I won 
the friendship of the operators by fighting them, not 
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( del H, 30 h.p. Touring Car, $2,500 
" ob, detroit (not facieding lamps). ‘ 


Four-Cylinder 
_ Perfection 


It is concentration of effort that has made the 
Cadillac what itis. For five years its makers— 
the master designers and motor builders of 
America—have focused their endeavors upon 
a single object—to produce a faultless motor 
car. A consummation of these efforts is found 
in the magnificent line of 1906 cars, notable 
among which are the four-cylinder types. These 
models embody every point of excellence thus 
far found in any of the high-priced cars, either 
of American or foreign make. When you 
remember the remarkable efficiency of the 
famous Cadillac single-cylinder engine, and 
consider this same principle embodied in quad- 
ruple form, you will gain a slight idea of the 
serviceableness 
of’ these powerful 
four-cylinder models 
of the 





Among the man 
improvements is a 
automatic governor 
which limits the speed 
of the engine when the latter is disconnected, 
eliminating vibration and saving much fuel and 
energy. Another is the mechanically operated 
oil feed (found in all Cadillac models) which 
supplies oil to the engine in accordance with its 
speed, keeping it always in a state of perfect 
lubrication. Transmission is of the exclusive 
Cadillac planetary type, with specially cut and 
hardened gears. The bodies are of unusual 
elegance, and luxuriously appointed. Wheel 
base of Model H (30h. p.), 100 inches; Model 
L (40 h. p.), 110 inches. Practically noiseless ; 
comfortable and easy-riding as a Pullman coach. 

Let us send address of nearest dealer and our 
finely illustrated catalog A D, which will tell 
you more about the 1906 Cadillacs. A car to 
suit any purse, any requirement. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $760 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,760 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
DETROIT, .MICH. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 














SALESMEN. 


: WE can always use a man of selling ability.” 
So many employers say this that we have 
more positions for salesmen than we can fill. 
The demand for men who can sell-goods_seems 
endless. A New York sales manager would hire 
to-morrow 20 men of the right sort—and this is 
only one instance. If you have sold goods or 
think you can sell, write us to-day. We help the 
inexperienced man to start right, the experi- 
enced man to secure a larger salary. Positions 
also open for Executive, Clerical, and Technical 
men. Offices in12 cities: HAPGOODS, SuITE 
609, 309 Broapway, N. Y. 





THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. A bundle of 
sketches, stories, jottings, impressions, and the like from 
Morocco, by A. J. DAwson, author of *‘ African Nights’ 
Entertainment,’’ etc: 8vo, cloth, 354 pases, 17 full-page 
half-tone illustrations. $2.50 net. unk & Wagna 
Company, Pubs., New York. 
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viciously, but by showing them that all I wanted was 
a square deal. Why should I turn against my own 
people or do anything that is not to the best interests 
of the miners themselves? I have sons working in the 
mines to-day. Ihave four daughters who may marry 
miners. Iam not working against them, but I realize 
that thecondition of the miners to-day is better than 
at any other time in the history of the country. Why 
should we sacrifice that condition to enter upon a 
strike that would fail as surely as the sun will Set to- 
night?” 

Dolan, we learn from Chris Connelly, writing in the 
Pittsburg Leader, was born in Coatbridge, Scotland, 
in 1858. At the age of nine he went to work in the 
mines for about 25c.a day. His duty was to push the 
little cars. He worked at this until he was fourteen 
years old, at which time he went to digging. In 1886 
he brought his wife and four children to this country, 
where he immediately went to work in the mines. In 
speaking of his past life, Mr. Dolan said: 


“T was a union man from boyhood, and I heard the 
great Scottish labor leader, Alexander MacDonald, 
speak when I was eleven years old. I paid union dues 
as a boy, and was known as a half-member. I was 
president of Local Union No. 547 for several years, 
which is located at Reissing, Pa. In 1895 I was elected 
a member of the district executive board. In 1896 I 
was elected district president, and have held that posi- 
tion ever since. In 1897 I was elected a member of the 
national board. I held this position for one year, and 
resigned. In 1901 I was elected from our national or- 
ganization to attend the Louisville convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and again in 1902to the 
convention in Scranton. In the Scranton convention 
I was elected a delegate to represent this country at 
the British Trades Congress, held in London in 1903. 
I took this opportunity of touring Scotland and Ire- 
land, and visited my native town. I enjoyed that trip 
immensely, and was glad to see my native town, that 
I had left so long ago as a miner, and proud to know 
that I returned as a xepresentative of the miners of the 
United States.” 





When Miss Anthony Voted.—One of the most 
remarkable incidents of Miss Susan B. Anthony’s 
career, which seems to have received but passing 
notice in the newspaper sketches of her life, was her 
arrest and trial on the charge of illegal voting. The 
Rochester Post-Express thus relates the incident: 


The trial began in the United States Circuit Court 
at Canandaigua, June 17, 1873, upon an indictment 
charging her with having ‘‘knowingly, wrongfully, 
and unlawfully’’ voted for a Representative in Con- 
gress in the Eighth ward of Rochester ‘‘ without having 
a lawful right to vote in said election district, the 
said Susan B. Anthony being then and there a person 
of the female sex as she, the said Susan B. Anthony, 
then and there well knew.’’ Justice Ward Hunt pre- 
sided; the prosecution was conducted by Richard 
Crowley, United States District Attorney, and the 
defense by Henry R. Selden, of this city, formerly 
Lieutenant Governor of the State and a member of 
the Court of Appeals. He was one of the ablest law- 
yers that ever practised at the Rochester Bar. Mr. 
Selden was assisted by John Van Voorhis. The trial 
was short; it was proved conclusively that Miss An- 
thony had voted. Then a very elaborate argument 
was made. by Mr. Selden. He attempted to show 
that she had a right to vote under the Constitution of 
the United States—a proposition that was utterly 
preposterous and untenable. He then argued that 
she was guilty of no crime, even if she had no right to 
vote, because she thought she had a right, and had 
been so advised by counsel—a proposition equally 
untenable and preposterous, for it would never do to 
excuse the commission of a crime on the ground that 
the perpetrator did not know the law forbidding it. 
‘*Ignorance of the law excuses no one.”’ 

Then a remarkable thing occurred. Altho a 
Judge is not presumed to make up. his mind until 
counsel has been heard, no sooner had Mr. Selden 
concluded than Justice Hunt drew from his breast 
pocket an elaborate written opinion, which he pro- 
ceeded to read. He held, and very justly, that Miss 
Anthony had no right to vote, and was not to be ex- 
cused by the plea of ignorance; but he then declared 
that there was no question for the consideration of the 
jury; he refused to allow Miss Anthony’s counsel to 
address the jury and he directed the jury to return a 
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MOST LIBERAL CIGAR 
PROPOSITION EVER MADE 


While you have paid ten cents over the counter for a Panetela cigar, we 
have sold our FEDORA Panetela, a cigar of exactly the same value, at 4 cents. 

We sold this brand successfully for many years to the leading jobbers at 
$40 per thousand. . 

Our method was changed and we came direct to smokers at the same 
jobbers’ prices, 

Altogether here is our FEDORA Panetela 

_ GUARANTEED superior to any $5.00 per hundred Panetela advertised, 
though the price is 20 per cent. less, 

GUARANTEED superior to the ten cent cigars sold by dealers. 

GUARANTEED to be made of pure Havana filler and high grade Suma- 
tra wrapper. 

GUARANTEED to be made in the cleanest of factories ; to be absolutely 
free from any kind of flavoring matter. 

GUARANTEED to SAVE HALF YOUR CIGAR MONEY, sometimes 
more, in comparison with regular retail prices. 

GUARANTEED £0 please you or the trial costs you nothing. 

The above announcement has brought us thousands of satisfied customers. 

The following are extracts from a few of the hundreds of letters we are 
constantly receiving. 


























WASHINGTON, D. C. 
**Foraman of moderate means and high taste your FEDORA beats them all and as long 
as I am permitted to smoke I shall have them.” CAPT. B. M. PATRICK, 


_ Tur Germania Bank, Crry oF NEw YORE. 
he piter prin we sage I have govtaed to come back to x ome & Co. fold’ Please 
d ora Panetelas, same color as formerly.” ery ours, 
eaiaaaianae Guo. F. A. OLT, Mer. 


HOvuGHTON, MICHIGAN, 
““The FEDORA Panetelas received. They are very satisfactory. This was my first order 
from a Magazine advertisement. I felt I was taking a chance on quality, however, I am glad 


for doing so. 
id Thanking you for your prompt shipment, believe me much pleased.” M. H. KINNE. 


. ‘OLIVER IRON MrntnG Co., AURORA, Minn. 
** GENTLEMEN :—I received your box of FEDORA Panetelas. They are certainly all, and 
even more, than you claim them to be.” Yours very truly, D. W. BUSBEE. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AURORA, ILL. 
‘“The Fedora is certainly much better than most cigars sold for three fora aaarist and 
better than many sold fer ten cents straight.” DR. A. A. HOLCOMBE, 


OAKESDALE, WASE. 
** My last shipment of cigars was perfectly satisfactory. The Fedoras are eaperd. 7s 
J. W. JOHNSON. 


; BRADLEY W. LEwis, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, TUNKHANNOCE, Pa. 
*«Please send me 200 Fedora Panetelas, claro. TLenclose $8.00. I tried somebody eleoe cigars, 
but it’s no use—I can’t find anything that is as good asthe Fedora. BRADLEY W. LEW] 


_ Los ANGELES, Oat. 
‘The FEDORAS are certainly 10c. goods. You will-receive all of my future orders.” 
J K. MILDERBRANDT 


OUR PROPOSITION For $4.00 we will send you 100 FEDORA Pan- 
etelas and our beautiful cigar catalogue, ‘‘ Rolled 
Reveries,’’ that ‘‘tells you all about it.””’ ALL TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES PREPAID. Smoke as many as you wish to find out whether 
they suit you or not. If they do not suit, return what you have left at our expense, 
and we wilt REFUND EVERY CENT. The same proposition applies to 50 FEDORA 
Panetelas at $2.00. ; 
ORDER NOW, stating color and strength wished. 


JOHN B. ROGERS & CO. “"hi 


PIONEERS.”’ 
164 Jarvis St., Binghamton, N. Y. 














The “No Hone—No Grind” Razor 


a new bladep>—ne annual tax—the first purchase price is the only expense 
indi nly, one razor of safety—the blade that shaves smoothly, easily, and without honing and 
ponerse: bx Carbo Magnetic is a razor that shaves best to-day, and better ton years from now. 
—_ ou ie send us your dealer’s name, and let us know whether he handles the Carbo Magnetic razor, 
riot ofa tinge booklet, “Hints on Shaving,” Free, and also make you a proposition whereby you can 
ett ae use one of these razors without any risk or obligation on your part. The booklet illustrates the cor- 
Ca bo Mz position for every part of the face, and gives much needed information to all self-shavers. The 
lellew'Greaen™ oe hd — good dealers. ae the guarantee. Send for book y. 
as in picture extra heavy beards. Leather Case. — Boqnstte _— 
rop-Aide, 25c. 


—"y $3.0 $5. 
Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, ~- 445-446 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Avoid a Trip to the 
Police Court 
~< 


The fine amounts to little—it’s the hours of delay, 
the inconvenience and possible humiliation for you 




































your car with 


w far ; 
how f SEASON \ 
taches 
Without it you never 
know your exact speed— 
and the temptation to go 
a little faster and a little 
faster is almost irresist- 
ible—you know how it is. 
And you know, too, what 
happens to you and your 
party when you fhink you 
are going 8 miles an hour 
and the Policeman’s stop 
watch says 15. 


Don’t guess yourself 
into trouble—KNOW and keep 


out of it. The Warner Auto- 
— Meter is your salvation. 
Shaft And it’s your ONLY sal- 
attaches —~ 
o> Pront ecause the Warner Auto- 
Wheel. meter is the only speed indi- 


an hour. 

Because it’s the only one 
which works perfectly in all posi- 
tions and at all angles, on rough 
roads or smooth, up hill or down. 

Because it’s the only one 
which changes with the speed alone 
and in which the indicator does not 
dance back and forth from the jar 
of the car. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is the only 
speed indicator which is actuated by the 
same fixed, unchangeable Magnetism which 
makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable FOR- 
EVER under all conditions. 

No one else can use Magnetism to determine 
the speed of an Automobile, though it’s the only 
positive and sure way. Because there is just one 
way in which Magnetism can successfully be 
used for this purpose, and we have Patented 
that way. 

There is nothing about the Warner Auto- 
Meter which can give out, or wear out, or get 
out of adjustment. It is the only speed ‘ndicator 
made without cams, plates or levers, and in 
which there is no friction. Friction wears away 
the cams and levers in other speed indicators, 
which are necessarily so small that 1-1000 of an 
znch wear will throw out the reading from one 
to five miles an hour. 

One Warner Auto-Meter will last a lifetime. 


cator which is sensitive enough ;4 
to be absolutely and unfailingly | 44 
accurate at speeds under 10 miles \. 


and for those in your company that try the patience 
and spoil the pleasure of the whole trip, 


All this can positively be avoided by equipping 


The Warner 


Auto-Meter 


(Registers Speed and Distance) 


ga This little instrument always fells the truth. 
It registers with ABSOLUTE ACCURACY 
from % mile to 60 miles per hour. It at- 


to any Automobile made. 


It is as sensitive as a Compass and as 
Solid asa Rock. Otherwise it couldn’t 
stand our severe service-test, which is 
equivalent to a trip of 
160,000 Miles at 50 Miles per Hour on 
Granite Pavements Riding Solid Tires. 
The practical Warner Testing Machine 
is shown in Fig.1. The wheel connection 
of the Auto-Meter is attached to a shaft 










Figure 1 


comet oe | 
running 200 revolutions per ‘minute. 
Across this shaft lies a plank which is 
hinged at one end and has the Auto-Meter 
attached to the other. Brazed to the shaft 
is a knob of steel, which at every revolu- 
tion ‘‘bumps”’ the plank, giving to the 
Auto-Meter 200 shocks per minute while it 
is showing a speed of 50 miles per hour. 

Each one of these shocks is more 
severe than would be suffered in an en- 
tire season’s riding. After running 10 
hours a day for THREE MONTHS, 
actual tests show the Auto-Meter to be 
recording the speed with the same ac- 
curacy as at first within 1-1000 of 1%, or 
less than 6 inches per mile. 

No Other Speed Indicator on Earth 

Could Stand this Test. 

This is why we selleach Auto-Meter ona 


TEN YEARS GUARANTEE 


and why we gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
{which has not been injured by accident) if 
the Magnet (the HEART of the instrument, is 
less accurate than 1-10 of 1% after 10 years use. 
We will gladly tell you more about this 
wonderful instrument if you will write us. 
ou write TODAY we will send you 
something every motorist will prize—our 


Free Book—“‘Auto Pointers.” 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 137 Roosevelt Street, BELOIT, WIS. 
(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and at most Garages.) 











Does your plate drop, get loose; make 
your gums sore or give you bad breath? 


| Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 





Are your gums shrunken or changed so 
that you think you needa new plate? If 
Dr. Wernet’s Dental Plate Powder 





PETER MOLLER’S 
|COD LIVER OIL 





80, 
will quickly cure the trouble. It makes 











th form, , into th j j 
Bee et eg md scientifically prepared under the 
n a new one. Antiseptic, too, de-] most improved method, insuring 
stroying germ life, keeping the eB a 
mouth sweet, cool and clean. | cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
| facture, and consequently is 


50c. a box by mail. Larger size, 
holding 3 times the amount, for 
one dollar. Money back, if wanted. 
PURE—SWEET—DIGESTIBLE. 
No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO, 
Floor * G,”’ 1409 Arch Street, Phila. 

SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin Co. New York, Sole Agents 



























Club Papers, Essays, etc., on 
any subject written and revised by # | 
experts at reasonable rates. Strictly 
confidential. 


DAVIS PAGE, 1773 Broadway, New York. 


| 
Speeches, Addresses, cor | 











[ March 31, 1906 


verdict of guilty! Mr. Selden insisted that this direc. 
tion was one ‘‘which no Court had a right to give in a 
criminal case’’; but the clerk, under the direction of 
the Judge, said: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, harken to 
your verdict as the Court hath recorded it: You Say 
you find the defendant guilty of the offense charged: 
so say you all.’’ No answer was made by any of 
them; neither by word not sign did a single juryman 
indicate his concurrence. Mr. Selden asked that the 
jury be polled. ‘‘That can not be allowed,"’ said the 
Court, and added: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, you are 
discharged,’’ whereupon the jurymen left the box. 
Miss Anthony then made a speech, which the Court 
endeavored to interrupt and prevent, and then sen- 
tenced her to ‘‘pay a fine of $100 and costs of the 
prosecution.’’ Then Miss Anthony replied: ‘‘I shall 
never pay a dollar of your unjust penalty.’’ Justice 
Hunt amiably remarked: ‘‘Madam, the Court will 
not order you committed until your fine is paid.” 
There were a great many things that Justice Hunt did 
not know, but among the things that he did know was 
this, that if he committed Miss Anthony for failure to 
pay her fine, her counsel would procure a writ of 
habeas corpus and bring before another Court the law- 
fulness of a conviction without a jury. 

Miss Anthony, of course, never paid either the fine 
or the costs of prosecution, and no appeal was ever 
taken. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 

What Did She Mean ?—A philanthropic person 
heard of a negro family that was reported in desti- 
tute circumstances and, calling at their home, he 
found the report true. The family consisted of a 
mother, a son nearing manhood’s estate, and two 
young children. The benevolent old gentleman, after 
hearing the mother’s story, gave her oldest son $1 
to’ get a chicken for the Thanksgiving dinner, and 
took his departure. 

No sooner was he gone than the negress said to her 
son: 

‘‘Sambo, you done gib me dat dollah and go get 
dat chicken in de natchral way. '"—Philadelphia Ledger 





Not Painless.—‘ John Henry,” said Mr. Sterling- 
worth, severely, to his son,as he led him by the right 
ear into a room in the rear of the house, ‘‘ your mother 
tells me that you stuck a pin into Mr. Molar when he 
was here this afternoon, calling upon your sister, and 
that he jumped up and left the house, declaring that 
he would never call here again.” 

John Henry nodded. ; 

“You seem to have the facts, papa,’’ he said. 

“ Before I thrash you within an inch of your life, my 
son,” Mr. Sterlingworth went on, as he reached for 
his cane, “‘ let me say that this whipping will hurt you 
considerably more than‘it will hurt me.” 

“T know that,” said John Henry, with heroic forti- 
tude. 

“T also wish to know,” Mr. Sterlingworth said, “ be- 
fore I begin, what possessed you,to act in so shameful 
a manner, and to drive away the only beau that Ethel 
has had in two years? Now, tell me.” 

“Well, Mr. Molar is a dentist, and——” 

“Go on, sir.” : 

“T will, papa. I—I——” 

“ You—you——” 

“Tasked him if he was a painless dentist, and he 
said he was; but I wasn’t sure,so I thought I’d ex- 
periment. Idon’t believe he’s painless at all, papa, 
for he yelled——” 

“That will do, my son,” interrupted Mr. Sterling- 
worth. ‘“ This won’t bea painless thrashing, either.” 
—Tit-Bits. 

A “Lively” Book.—“ Yes, I picked up his book 
last night and I never budged out of my chair until 
four o’clock this morning.” ‘‘ Goodness! Was it that 
interesting?” ‘No, but I didn’t wake up until that 
time.”—Philadelphia Press. 





A Ready Cure.—‘ Doctor, I’m nearly dead with 
insomnia. I wish you could give me something that 
will make me sleep.” “ Professor, you remind me of a 
patient Ionce had in East Saginaw. He was——” 
“Good! That will do just as well. Go ahead and tell 
the story, doctor. I've heard it five or six times.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Relative Necessities.—‘‘Is it necessary to en- 
close stamps?’”’ asked the poet. 
‘‘More necessary, even, than to enclose poetry,” 





responded the editor. — St. Joseph News-Press. 
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Good English Pays 


Are You In Business? 
You can easily add $1 a week to your 
income (interest on $1000) by learning to 
write letters that will pull. The Cody 
System has been introduced into leading 
business houses and is strongly endorsed 
by Lyon & Healy, Marshall Field & Co., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., the Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., the S. S. McClure Co., etc. 


Would You Write for Publication ? 
Study personall with Sherwin Cody, of whose book on story- 
writing Zangwill said, ‘It is the most sensible treatise on the 
short story that has yet appeared in England, a country that 
has not yet realized that story-writing is an art, and arare and 
fine art.”” Mr. Cody’s ‘‘Greatest Short Stories” is princi- 
pal textbook in leading universities, 


Can You Spell? 
Sherwin Cody says, ** 1f anything on earth will make a poor 
speller a good Speller, it is the special drill in my Word- 
Study course.’ 


Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews Says: 

“ Your manuals, form books, and cards constitute a most 

useful system, the best yet devised, I believe, for help to 
persons who have not had the advantages of systematic 
schooling in composition. In fact there is a great deal in them 
which college and university pupils and even professors 
would do well to study.’’ 
Mr. Cody’s Seven Books on Practical English | 
Namely Word-Study, Grammar and Punc- > 
tuation, Composition and Rhetoric, Story- 
Writing and Journalism, Dictionary of Er- 
rors, How to Read and What to Read, and 
Good English Form Book in Business- Letter 
Writing, together with a 


30-Lesson Personal Course in 
. rammar ? 
$9 value this month ONLY $5 


which will be counted as first payment on 
any one of Mr. Cody’s Complete Personal 
Training Courses—1. Business Correspond- 
ence and Advertisement Writing; 2. Writing 
for Publication, or 3. Correct English (100 lessons). eu 
money back if you’re dissatisfied, 


School of English, 627 Opera House, Chicago 
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Imitations are Never so Good Yes 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
241 Broadway, New York 


.| make happiness.’—Quite so. But how the lack of 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Hopeless.—Flynn — ‘‘Oi tell yez they’s no use 
thrryin’ to iddica-ate thim Choinese.”’ 

Mulhooley — ‘‘An’ phwy’s thot?” 

Flynn—‘‘Oi jist asked wan av thim the Choinese 
wur-rud for St. Patrick’s day, an, bedad! he couldn’t 
tell me.”—American Spectator. 





Forced Desertions.— ‘‘You say your first speech 
made several converts?” ‘‘Yes,’’ answered Senator 
Sorghum regretfully; ‘‘from my side of the question 
to the opposition.” —Washington Star. 





Proverbs Reflected On.—'‘Money does not 


Money makes for woe! 

“*Silence is golden’’—but no mute’s a millionaire! 
‘‘Beauty is only skin deep’’—Well, that’s as far 
as the sight goes. 

If you will play with fire, do it with a hose. 
“Children should be seen and not heard.’-—Why 
seen? 

Not to let one hand know what the other does is 
good Christianity but poor “‘ Bridge.’’ 

That you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear seems the most useless truth ever uttered. No- 
body wants to. 

““Two heads are better than one’’—especially if 
they are on American dollars. 

‘*What is worth getting is worth trying for’’—un- 
less you can get it without. — Harper’s Bazar. 





Rubbing It In.—Old Skinem—‘'Huh! So you 
want to marry my daughter, eh?’’ 

Young Man—‘‘ Well, I guess that’s about the size 
of-it.” 

Old Skinem—'‘Um — yes. Can you support her 
in the style to which she has been accustomed?” 
Young Man—‘“I can — but I’m not mean enough 
to do it.”"—Chicago News. 





A Question.—Casey—'‘Finnegan has been mar- 
ried foive years, but sorra the chick or child has he 


got.” 
Cassidy—‘‘Thrue for ye. I wonder is that hered- 
itary in his family or hers.’’ — Philadelphia Press. 





Dog Wanted.—Atthe last anniversary of the 
Cheshire school Bishop Brewster told of a minister 
who apologized for the shortness of his sermon by ex- 
plaining that his dog had chewed up the first and 
last pages of his manuscript; whereupon a little boy 
in the congregation was heard to exclaim, ‘‘Say, I 
wish somebody’d give our minister a purp.’’—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 





Indorsement.— Uncle Jerry Peebles was looking 
over the list of ‘‘amended spellings’’ recommended 
by the reformers 
‘‘Good land!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I don’t see nothing 
strange in them words. That’s the way I’ve allus 
spelled ’em.”"-—Chicago Tribune. 





The Only One Awake.—The pastor paused in his 
discourse and looked over his congregation. ‘‘Sister 
Smith,” he said, ‘‘will you kindly come up close to 
the pulpit? I can save my voice by repeating the 
rest of this sermon to you in a conversational tone, 
and it will not disturb the slumbers of the others.” — 
Cleveland. Leader. 





The Bright Spot. 
When Maw’s sick I’m so lonesome! 








I don’t know what to do; 
I have to tiptoe round the house 
’Nd talk in whispers, too. 


When Maw’s sick all the fellers, 
They have ter stay away. 

I can’t keep still nor make a noise, 
Nor whistle, sing, or play. 


When Maw’s sick things don’t taste the same, 
’Nd no desserts nor pie. 

The cook she looks at me so cross, 
N’d paw’s so snappy. My! 


When Maw’s sick nawthin’ seems quite right, 
Essept the doctor. He 

Just comes and goes. ’Nd every time 
He smiles and winks at me. 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication whca writing to advertisers. 


No other sauce has the rare, 
rich flavor that has made 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


famous the world over. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. ¥. 











Remington- 
Sholes 


with its new billing attachments 
and instantly interchangeable car- 
riages, tabulator and two-color 
ribbon movement, is the most com- 
plete combined 


Billing and 
Correspondence 


machine manufactured. Designed 
as it was for fast service, built for 
hard use, recommended by experts 
and guaranteed against wear, it is 
offered as the ideal 


Typewriter 


for producing the most good workin 
the shortest time with the least effort. 
Write today for full description. 
Local Agents wanted for 
unoccupied territory. 
THE ARITHMOCRAPH Co. 
1056 Majestic Bidg., Chicago 





























STUDENTS 
MAGAZINE 


‘Teaches practical ———< sign- 
ing, cartooning, etc. ome in- 
y structor for artists and students in Pen 
and Ink Drawing. Devoted especially 
to this work. 
JOIN THE A. S. M. LEAGUE 
And secure personal criticism and helpful suggestions for im- 
provement on 50 of your own drawings. Have your wor < 
ae in —_ magazine or the Criticism Supplement and see 
ow it loo 
10 cents for two sample copies of the magazine ai 
felt Intormation about the A. 8. M. Tomas and the olen 
Supplement. Write today. 
ART STUDENT’S MAGAZINE CO. 
421 Art Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE PASSIONATE HEARTS, Ten genuine Irish 
love stories, by ANNA re — ae ecralle 
1z2mo, cloth, 127 page 75C. 











—Tom Masson in The Reader. 


Company, Pubs., New oak 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
Russia. 


March 16.—Advices from Berlin say that the Rus- 
sian loan which will be negotiated after an agree- 
ment at Algeciras will amount to at least 
$250,000,000, divided among German, British, 
French, and American syndicates. 


March 17.—The Reactionaries in Russia try to 
baffle Premier Witte by securing the stoppage of 
all messages sent to him by Jews from those 
places where anti-Semitic outbreaks are immi- 
nent. ‘ 


March 19.—Advices from St. Petersburg say that 
the election, as far as the Radical elements are 
concerned, are farcical; the laboring classes fear 
to = and many charges of intimidation are 
made. 


March 20.—Despatches received by revolutionists 
in St. Petersburg state that almost the entire 
city of Sebastopol is in flames, the sailors hav- 
ing mutinied and turned the guns of the forts 
upon the city. 


March 21.—Part of the Russian press bitterly at- 
tacks the plan for tunneling the Bering Strait. 


OTHER ForeIcN NEws. 


March 18.—Hundreds of lives are lost in an earth- 
quake in Formosa. 


March 20.—The French Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Clémenceau, indicates in a speech that where 
resistance is offered to the taking of church in- 
ventories, means other. than the employment 
of brute force will hereafter be adopted to achieve 
the end in view. 


March 22.—Upward of a million peasants are re- 
ported to be starving in Japan, and $16,000,000 
will be needed to save them. 


Domestic, 
CONGRESS. 


March 16.—House: Mr. Shackleford denounces 
Speaker Cannon as an ‘‘enthroned despot’’ 
in a speech on the Statehood bill. 


March 19.—House: A bill to provide for the reor- 
ganization of the consular service, that had al- 
ready passed the Senate, passes the House. 

The bill abolishing the rank of lieutenant-general, 
amended so as to permit the promotion of Gen- 
erals Corbin and MacArthur, is passed. 


March 20.--House: Thirty Republican members 
of the House agree to oppose Speaker Cannon’s 
program for the Statehood bill. 

Senate: John F. Wallace, former engineer of the 
Panama Canal, tells the Senate committee he 
favors a sea-level waterway. 


March 22.—House: The Statehood bill is sent to 
joint conference. 


OTHER Domestic News. 


March 16.—Ex-Judge Parker, in a speech at Char- 
lotte, N.C., calls on the people of the South to 
— the Democratic party from the wilderness of 

efeat. 


March 17.—Trustees of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, who were members of the Fi- 
nance Committee in 1896, 1900, and 1904, decide 
to pay back the $148,000 presented to the Re- 
publican campaign funds. 

Johann J. Most, the anarchist, dies at Cincinnati. 

The will of Miss Susan B. Anthony is offered for 
probate at Rochester, New. York; all of her 
property, valued at $10,000, is given to the cause 
of woman suffrage. 


March 18.—President Roosevelt enters the fight 
for peace in the soft-coal region by threatening 
the railroads which favored a strike with drastic 
legislation. 


March 19.—Counsel for the Standard Oil Company 
admit at the hearing at St. Louis that stock of 
the Republic Oil Company was held for the Oil 
Trust. 

President Roosevelt nominates Charles S. Francis, 
of Troy, N. Y., for Ambassador to Austria-Hun- 
gary to succeed Bellamy Storer, recently retired. 


**Judge’’ Andrew Hamilton is served with a sum- 
mons in the suit brought by trustees of the New 
York Life Insurance Company for an accounting 
of moneys expended by him. 

Resolutions favoring the Cassidy bill (before the 
New York Legislature), stopping betting at race 
tracks, are passed at meetings of the Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian ministers. 

District Attorney Jerome declares it to be his 
belief that it is no crime for an insurance officer 
to make a political contribution. 

March 21. The Supreme Court justices meet at the 
home of Chief Justice Fuller and consider the 
rg ees of the mob that lynched the negro, 

d. Johnson, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EVERY ONE CAN MAKE MONEY 


Are you saving money? A very easy plan is suggested 
on the page facing the first page of reading matter. 
‘* Every One Can Make Money.” 








CRYSTAL 
Domino 


| 


SUGAR , 


Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


ex By grocers everywhere. cx® 








Charcoal” 


fs a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach. It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion, Eat and 
drink anything you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 

The finest preparation made fs 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


For 10c. in stamps, a full size 25¢. 
box mailed for trial, Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 41 Astor House, N. Y. 
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Pi 


wi 
Savupnrojal gud ‘30 DAVE FREE 7 
on approval an: 

We. Take 150 styles of vehicles from " 
and 100 styles of harness from $4.50 up. Don’t buy 
vehicles or harness until you have heard from us, 


Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U.S. SyooY & CART CO., 
Sta. 76O0Cincinnati, O. 


GLOBE INCUBATORS. 


Hatch chickens No experience necessary 
Our large new Illustrated Catalogue of In- 
cubators and Brooders and Poultry Infor- 
mation mailed free. Writeto-day. Address 


Cc. G. SHOEMAKER 
Box 649 Freeport, Ills. 




















BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


New and original principles for effective public 

8 — By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo, cloth, 

éo Cts. 

“* He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.” — Pittsburg Chronicle. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 26 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 










TARTARLITHINE 


A doctor of Somersworth, N. H., writes: I 
ve not found any remedy that has given any 
more satisfactory results than your Tartar- 
lithine. In all cases where uric acid and its 
—— have to be combated, no remedy 
eretofore offered the profession has given 
better results. If the medical fraternity would 
add Tartarlithine to their usual treatment 
of muscular rheumatism the results would be 
astonishing. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid, We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 





Free Sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent oa request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. K 95 Fulton St., New York 
Sole agents forthe Tartarlithine Co, 














DON’T WORRY ABOUT YOUR FEET! 
Send 25c today for pke. 





corn killing plasters 
Removes corns, callous, 
warts. Relieves the pain 
he “ey Builds new 
skin. aves no sore- 
CORNO REMOVES CORNS ness. Peace and comfort 
combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
and shoe stores, or by mail postpaid. 














pest SU SBLY CoM stistince bereen Jeles 
ARE A FATHER 


ept.27, Joliet, il, 
IF Y0 MOTHER, SWEETHEART 
Then every word of the plain talks in the 
little book, ‘* The Ethics of Marriage,” 


by H. S. PoMERoy, M.D., is of vital impor- 
tance to you. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
44-60 West 23d Street, New York e 
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HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords 
the ee ene 

an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English 
are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst. ; 
a tetory, by_ Prof. 
Wells, of Yale; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent 
specialist is at the 
Joun F. Genune, A.M.,Pu.D. head of every depart- 

Professor of English. ment, 

Students may regis- 
ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branches, Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. We also 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches. 

Every reader of THE Dicrst who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard ‘to our 
home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 29, Springfield, Mass. 
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STORIES FROM 
MANY 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home study isinvalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
Jamestown, N Y. 


, THE L AWhuome 


AS LINCOLN DID. 
; The Home Law School Series 
. Now complete, prepares 
>| ambitious students for 
—_' the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively, simply. Marks 
anepoch. First few setsat 
=—e—— SPECIALPRICE. Write 
<e FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
206E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


















ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 








\ 
1 CENTS will bring you, every week for 13 weeks the 
Pathfinder, the old reliable national news 
review for busy people. Clean, healthy, inspiring—a_time 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Organized labor serves notice on the Administra- 
tion that if its demands remain unheeded it will 
array itself against all Republican candidates. 

Judge Humphrey hands down a decision in 
Chicago declaring that the individual meat pack- 
ers are immune, but that the indictments ound 
by the grand jury against the packing corpora- 
tions should stand. 

_ A. D. T. Whitney dies at her home in Milton, 

Tass. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
useof words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter, 
I The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 
“G. W. D.,”” Watertown, S. D.—‘* What are the de- 
rivation and meaning of the word circa, especially as 
used in describing books?” 
Circa is a Latin word which means ‘‘about; 
around.” It is used chiefly with dates to designate 
that an event occurred around a certain time, and in 
such use expresses uncertainty. It is also used in the 
manner suggested by ‘'G. W. D.”’ in announcing 
books before their publication, to designate the num- 
ber of pages that it is believed the works will contain. 
“A.C. H.,”’ Greenwich, O.—''Is it correct to say, 
‘Endeavor to always do right,’ or should we say, ‘En- 
deavor always to do right’?’’ 
In correct English, ‘‘'Endeavor always to do right”’ 
has the preference. 
“C.F. A.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—''Please give the 
correct definition and pronunciation of the word 
comraderie. Can it properly be called an English 
word?’’ 
The word which ‘'C. F. A.” seeks is spelt cama- 
raderie; it is a word of French origin, the exact Eng- 
lish equivalent for which is ‘‘comradeship.” The 
French word is pronounced ka-ma-ra’de-ree. The 
a’s all have the sound of ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘arm,”’ and the first 
**e’’ the sound of the final ‘‘e’’ in ‘‘element.”’ 
“E.S. H. B.,” Bond Hill, O.—Your question is 
one which can properly be answered only by the 
translators of the Bible. According to Young’s 
Concordance, the Hebrew ruach is translated ‘‘ wind,” 
and ‘‘neshamah’”’ is translated ‘‘breath,’’ while the 
Greek hagion pneuma is translated ‘‘Holy Spirit.” 
‘*Mrs. A. S. B.,’’ Fennville, Mich.—‘‘I fail to find 
the word foison in any dictionary, or to find any per- 
son who ever saw the word. Can you tell me its 
meaning?’’ 
The word foison means ‘‘abundance, plenty,’’ and 
formerly meant ‘‘power and strength.”’ It is now 
archaic and was formerly spelt foyson. 
“E. T. G.,” London, England.—‘‘I can not find 
the word bloc in my dictionary, altho it is in quite 
common newspaper use here. What does it mean?” 
The word to which our correspondent draws atten- 
tion is pure French and is used to describe a position 
in French politics by which the ministry in power is 
prevented from passing legislative measures by a 
coalition of the opposition and some other party, as 
the Socialists, who jointly block the progress of the 
measures. The word, being French for which there 
is a good English equivalent, is not to be found in any 
English dictionary. 
“D. A. F.,”” Mancelono, Mich.—‘‘Please give me 
the pronunciation and definition of the words (1) 
Paprika’ and (2) ‘Jiu Jitsu.’ ”’ 
(1) Paprika is a mild variety of the common cap- 
sicum (Capsicum annum), a favorite Hungarian con- 
diment. It is pronounced ‘‘pa-pree’-ka’’ (a’s as 
‘fa’ in sofa). (2) Ju’’-jut’’-su’, or as sometimes 
written, jiu’’-jut’’-su is the art of wrestling or of 
throwing persons by sleight. It is pronounced joo’’- 





and money-saver. Samples free. PATHFINDER, Wash.,D. C. 


joot’’-soo’, 





More Money Than 
Most Men Make 


One woman on our 
sales force recently re- 
ceived our check for 
$1,810.00 as the result 
of a few months’ pleasant 
and agreeable industry. 
Another received 
$1,325.00 for her work 
during the same period. 
One of our salesmen at 
the same time had a] 
credit of $1,950.00; 
another had $1,004.00. 


We offer you inde- 
pendence and an income 
limited by nothing but 
your own energy and 
industry. You make a } 
large commission on 
every new sale and every 
renewal on each maga- 
zine. And sales for both 
periodicals are counted 
in the distribution of 
$5,000.00 in sums of 
$500.00 downward each 
month. 


We want to be personally repre- 
sented in reaching the people of 
your town and vicinity. We want 
you to help us and we will co- 
operate with you to better yourself. 


Write us about our new plan 
and its profits. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
1182-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Never Soils or Spoils 


| DAY’S White Paste 


It’s the paste that sticks, 
but doesn’t leave a sticky 
look. It’s always ready in 
our Handy Paste Jar, for 


Office or Home «4 


or Photos. Pasting is a 
pleasure when nicely done 
Sample Tube Free 
Send 5c. for postage. 
Have vour dealer get Day’s. 
25c jar, 15c jar, or in bulk, 
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Diamond Paste Co., 80 Hamilton Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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FRUIT:BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit, Send for our liberal terms of 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 
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REFERENCE WORKS 
EVERY-DAY NEEDS 


A List of Important Reference Works Supplied in Rich and Durable 
Bindings Certain to be Treasured by Every Busy Professional Man 





HON. JOSEPH 
H. CHOATE 


*¢ T have always found 
this cyclopedia the most 
complete and useful 
book of the kind ever 
published.’”’ 


“By long odds the best book of quotations.”—NEw YORK HERALD. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Over 30,000 choice quotations classified under a wide diversity of 

subjects, with 86,000 lines of concordance; also a complete 

appendix, with proverbs from the foreign languages, Latin law 

terms, etc. By J. K. Hoyt. 

8vo, 1,205 pp. Prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half 
Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 





HON. CARROLL 
D. WRIGHT 

‘¢T find it one of the 
most valuable books of 
dates that has yet been 
published.” 


Over Seventy Centuries of History Made Instantly Accessible. 


The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 


The vital and important facts of universal history since the 

earliest times are given, classified chronologically under the 

chief topics of human interest. Archbishop Ireland says: ‘It 

responds to a great need which thousands have felt.’”’ Compiled 

by Cuas. E. Littie. 

Large 8vo, 1,462 pp. Cloth, $10.00; Sheep, $12.50; Half Morocco, 
$1.00; Full Morocco, $18 oo. 





BENJAMIN 
KIDD 


“TI am struck with 
its excellence and com- 
pleteness. The plan 
. . . is admirably car- 
ried out.’”’ 


A Complete Epitome of Social and Economic Fact and Opinion. 


The Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 


It supplies facts and expert opinions of Sociology, Economics, 

and all subjects directly or indirectly allied. The most eminent 

authorities have set forth the theories of the various schools, 

enabling the reader to weigh and judge for himself. Edited 

by W. D. P. Buss. 

Large 8vo, 1,447 pp. Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half Morocco, 
$12.00; Full Morocco, $14.00. Agents Wanted. 





NEW YORK 
OBSERVER 

‘¢This monumental 
work has been made as 
complete and perfect as 
could be desired.”’ 


The Most Complete Concordance for Both Clergy and Laymen. 


Young's Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


It includes 311,000 references, marking 30,000 New-Testament 
readings. It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in 
the English Bible, with the literal meaning of each, and reliable 
parallel passages. By Rosert Youne, D.D. 


4to, 1,168 pp. Prices: Cloth, $5.00; Tan Sheep, $7.50; Half Moroc- 
co. $9.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. Thumb Index, 75 cts. extra. 





PRESIDENT 
W. H. P. FAUNCE 
**It avoids the ‘ bo- 
gus’ science so largely 
used for illustration, 
and is a safe handbook 
for speakers and 
writers.”’ 


A Condensed Library of Scientific Thought in One Volume. 


Scientific Side-Lights 


A Cyclopedia of Science, containing nearly 4,000 selections from 
the foremost scientific authorities of our time, illustrating many 
thousands of topics in religion, morals, politics, history, educa- 
tion, social progress, and industrial and domestic life. Edited 
by James C. FERNALD. 


8vo, Cloth, 925 pp. $5.00; Law Sheep, $6.50; Half Morocco, $8.00 ; 
Full Morocco, $10.00. 





HON. RICHARD 
OLNEY 


**Thoroughly up to 
date and indispensable 
to all who aim to keep 
in touch with the liter- 
ature of the times.”’ 


The Richest Treasure-house of the English Language, 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


The latest subscription edition, new from cover to cover, con- 
tains 92,000 more terms than any other dictionary of the lan- 
guage, or 317,000 vocabulary terms, cyclopedia and atlas of the 
world, 24 beautiful colored plates, 125,000 synonyms and anto- 
nyms, besides innumerable exclusive and superior features. 


Sold exclusively by subscription. Send for Prospectus and Easy 
Instalment Terms. 





THE BOSTON 
HERALD 

‘‘The Office Standard 
Dictionary is to be pre- 
ferred to all other dic- 
tionaries meant for 
office or desk use.”’ 





The Most Comprehensive Abridged Dictionary for handy desk use. 


The Office Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. This 
is the most comprehensive and up-to-date abridged dictionary 
published. Inampleness, accuracy and convenience, and every 
other feature it supersedes all other abridged dictionari2s. 


8vo, 923 pages, Heavy Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50; Full Leather 
oo $4.00; 7 humb Index, 50 cents extra. , 








FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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TH E 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the m 

clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention poe 
important form of human disease. It is 
authorities of international reputation. 


of every 
8 written by 
A With introduce. 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8yo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. ss 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
liv Prot. Dr. HUGO MAGNUS, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo, cloth 
214 pages. $1.00 net. : 


THE Psycuic TREATMENT 
OF Nervous Disorpers 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
By Dr. PauL Du Bors, translated by Smith Fly Jelliffe. 
M.D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 
“Les Psychoneurosis.” 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


Carsonic Acip Gas IN MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
$1.00 — By Dr. ACHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages, 
1.00 net. 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on original 
investigations, representiny the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. ROSENBACH, M.D, 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Ilr, Topy_CoHN, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge upon the entire rea)m of physical and mental health. 
Ry A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
pp. $1.50, postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for successfully treating 
these troubles By A. CHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of Many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific stand points, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this oom 4 by physicians and laymen. T. 
is 


y A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M. M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $2.00. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and Fae pe with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear. concise manual of medical information giving 
with sufficient detail uli practical facts connected with the 
study, diagnosis, technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
st-mortem examination. By Gustav ScHMIDT, M.D. 
ocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1.00. 
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Japan Appeals to Generous America 


A Million in the Northern Provinces, Facing Starvation, Cry for Help 





Many Perishing from Hunger and Cold 


Latest advices from the famine fields of Japan 
give a most harrowing picture of the present 
condition of the sufferers in that section. 

The rigorous winter set 
in much earlier, in real 
earnest, and will stay 
very much longer. At 
present, thousands of 
children and aged folk 
are face to face with bit- 
ing cold and the cruel 
pangs of hunger. The 
scene is harrowing 
enough even to imagine, 
but it is long-drawn, mis- 
erable death to many of 
the actors who experi- 
ence its misery. To ag- 
gravate {the misfortunes 
of the sufferers, the in- 
tense cold and the deep 
snows that cover the 
land, make it impossible * 
for them to get even fern 
roots and bark of trees 

: and shrubs for food any 

aa longer, and many poor 

eople, after enduring the cruel attacks of 
aoe, have been starved to death. 

Whatever is done to help these people must 
be done quickly, in order to be available. 

The response is generous, but the magnitude 
of the need to be filled 1s greater still. Let 
us. to whom hunger is but a name, 
concentrate in a common impulse to 
send food where starvation’s gnawing 
grip has become an awful daily reality 
—where fathers and mothers are help- 
lessly watching their children waste 
away before their eyes, and where 
wives and daughters, who have so lately 
laid their all upon the altar of their 
country’s honor, are now facing a more 
appalling fate than death upon the bat- 
tlefield. 








Relief Work Progressing 


The methods employed by the Jap- 
anese for distributing relief are excep- 
tionally efficient. As the result of the 
sympathetic and helpful attitude of the 
officials, not one sen of this money 
will be spent in administration. The 
whole will be used in buying food. 
In no case will money be given. The 
money goes to the heads of the coun- 
ties. There it is again divided in pro- 
portion to the need, and sent to the 
heads in the different towns and villages 
of the county. They in turn buy food 
for the amount, and give it to the suf- 
ferers in daily portions. We know that 
the authorities in the three afflicted 
prefectures are doing all in their pow- 
er. Only let them at once have money 
or food, for it is only too certain that 


ee 


The President Appeals 


So ominous is the outlook, that President 
Roosevelt has been moved to address an ap- 
peal to the American people in behalf of the 
suffering nation, in which he says: 

“The famine situation in northern Japan is 
proving much more serious than at first sup- 
posed, and thousands of persons are on the 
verge of starvation. It is a calamity such as 
may occasionally befall any nation. Nations, 
like men, should stand ever ready to aid each 
other in distress, and I appeal to the American 
people to help from their abundance their suf- 
fering fellow-men of the great and friendly 
nation of Japan.” 


*Tis worth a wise man’s best of life, 
*Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If thou canst lessen but by one 

The countless ills beneath the sun. 


A Missionary Story 


Mrs. Gurney Binford, a devoted missionary 
of the Friends’ persuasion, relates in simple 
language a tragedy more thrilling than any of 
fiction or drama, which has just taken place 
before her eyes, but of which she learned too 
late to be of service. In a district near her 
there lived an honest, industrious farmer, who, 
with his family, were brought to the last ex- 
tremity. Everything had gone to procure the 
pittance which would keep them together one 
more day, and at last the father said: ‘‘We 
have never begged—we cannot now. We must 
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Happy Japanese Children Before the Famine Came 





If We Hesitate, They Are Lost 


There are those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


Thank God that this is true! Already the 
big American heart has 
guided the willing hand 
to the purse-strings, and 
contributions have be- 
gun to pour in from every 
quarter, sent us by many 
who never rest when the 
‘miseries of the world” 
are brought before 
them. We have no fear 
but that the help so des- 
perately needed will 
come, in Scripture meas- 
ure—‘‘pressed down and 
running over,”’ but it is 
difficult for us to grasp 
the urgent need of quick 
action. We must stem 
the tide with an almost 
feverish haste, or thou- 
sands—yes, tens of thou- 
sands — will be swept 
away by the overwhelm- 
ing flood ere we can 
stretch a hand to save 4 ?4FANESE MOTHER 
them. Think, think of mothers bound to the 
little ones they bore, by cords of love just as 
strong and undying as yours, who, to-day, this 
moment, heedless of the clutching grip of hun- 
ger tearing at their own vitals, are hopelessly 


tiful hopes of their poor, narrow lives, 
starve to death before their haggard eyes. 
**That love has a broken wing which can- 
not fly across the ocean.”’ Send yours forth 
upon strong pinions to enfold the shrunk- 
en baby form over which some other moth- 
er yonder is bending with breaking heart! 


The Ministry of Service 


Let every minister of the Gospel, every 
Sunday School superintendent, every 
Young People’s Society (whether Christian 
Endeavor, Epworth League, Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, or Y.M.C.A.), every generous 
man and every tender-hearted and sympa- 
thetic woman throughout the length and 
breadth of this land who reads Tue 
Literary Dicest, be true to Him whose 
life on earth was a ministry of helpfulness 
to the downtrodden, the unfortunate and 
the desolate; true to themselves and true 
to humanity, and lend a hand in this great 
work of throwing out the life-line to a 
million aged men, defenceless women and 
innocent children of Japan, and thus effec- 
tually answer their pitiful prayer of abso- 
lute helplessness. 


For contribution blanks, circulars, re- 
turn envelopes in the interest of the 
Famine Sufferers, address as below. 





unless some great beneficent influence 
intervenes, the death-roll from hunger and cold 
in the next three months will shock the world. 


A Piteous Appeal 


The Rev. Henry Scott Jeffreys, of Tokio, 
writes to his brother, editor of the Post-Tele- 
gram, of Camden, New Jersey: “For God’s 
sake print the clippings about the famine, and 
get all the help you can.” 


die of starvation here, there is no hope for us.”’ 
So he traveled wearily up the hill, his wife and 
two children by his side, and together they 
flung themselves from a cliff, at the base of 
which their dead bodies were afterwards dis- 
covered. Mrs. Binford adds: ‘‘There are so 
many, many suicides. The real Japanese war 
is only just beginning; there are so many 
widows and orphans, so many maimed and dis- 
abled soldiers whe are fighting the grim enemy, 
Starvation. Yes, the war is only beginning.” 
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Every contribution will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and promptly acknowledged in the col- 
umns of Tue Curistran Heratp. Address: 


JAPAN FAMINE RELIEF WORK 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 





206 to 216 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
| May God bless the Givers and Multiply the Gifts 
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THROUGH THE PENNSYLVANIA TUNNEL 
To Massapequa 2,25 


LOTS, $195---$10 Down, $5 per Month 
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MASSAPEQUA on a high table-land 
overlooking Great South Bay. 

On Montauk Division Long Island Rail- 
road, Pennsylvania System. 

Twelve Miles from New York City 
Limits. 

Every Lot Within Five Minutes’ 

Walk of Either Depot. . — a 
Every Lot High and Dry, Well i *Capyramen ov Queens Land eno Tie Co» 








Above Grade of Street. 


Buy Along Present Main Lines and Where the Crowds Go, Rapid Transit Will Strike There First 


Upon completion of the Pennsylvania Tunnel direct Electric Rapid Transit to the heart of New York, with running time of 35 minutes or less 
from Broadway, and commutation seven cents, 
The stupendous improvements NOW BUILDING, aggregating $360,000,000, to provide Long Island with Rapid Transit and New York's 


ever increasing thousands with homes, is the greatest expenditure of money for suburban development and affords the greatest opportunity for profitable 
investment in suburban property the world has ever known. 


Bronx Property made an average advance on completion of the Subway of over 900 per cent. 
Long Island will soon have three Subways and three new Bridges completed. Every one of 
these Subways will operate direct over the Montauk Division, Long Island Railroad, and 


MASSAPEQUA WILL BE WITHOUT ANY DOUBT THE MOST IMPORTANT SUBURBAN CITY ON THIS DIVISION 


Our first section of 1,900 lots in this great Suburban pe 
Site at $195 each, $10 down and $5 per month, $100 ad- | JF E INSURANGE 


ditional for avenue lots, 10% off for cash, is the opportunity in 
Fresh and salt New York suburban seperty to-day. OUR CONTRACT WITHOUT COST 
water fishing. THE MOST LIB AL EVER OFFERED. Deed in — of death without further pay- 


Deed in case of total or permanent disabili 
No I rest, No Taxes for Two without further pepunute. ad 


Surf and still Year ‘ and No Assessments Sick or out of work, no payments. 
Property restricted to not less than two lots 


water hathing. These lots at $195 each will be as near to the heart of to a person. 


New York, and can be reached more quickly upon the com- | Title vee +4 pga od poodyngs mad anes 
pletion of the Pennsylvania Tunnel, than are lots in the Bronx 
to-day selling for $9,000 each, and MASSAPEQUA is 
a more desirable place in which to live. By the time you have completed your payments your lots will be worth many times the purchase price. 
All Unsold Lots in this First Section Will Be Sold at $240 Each After April 10th 
Secure YOUR Lots Before That Date 
If not convenient for you to visit the property, upon receipt of your order, if you so desire, we will select for you your location from among the best 


unsold lots available at the time your order is received by us. DO NOT DELAY YOUR ORDER. 


All information and maps will be sent upon application. 


QUEENS LAND AND TITLE CO. 
“Times” Building, 42d Street and Broadway, New York City 
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